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LIFE’S COMPLETENESS. 


There are no lives unfinished, incomplete. 
God gives each man at birth some work to do, 
Some precious stone of strange prismatic hue 
To carve and polish till it may be meet 

To place within his temple, still and sweet. 


Ere that be done, the soul may not pass 
through 

The door to grander worlds, to aim more 
true, 


To wider life with love's sweet joys replete. 

And, if the working time be short, and earth 

With its dear human ties so hard to leave, 

Be sure that God, whose thought had given 
thee birth, 

Still holds for thee the best thou can’st re- 
ceive 

Be sure the soul, in passing through that 
door, 

Though losing much, gains infinitely more. 

Christian Leader. 


Sediiediat 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Tasmania a bill granting full suf- 
frage to women has passed both houses of 
Parliament by large majorities. 


al 


Tasmania is the fourth Australian State 
to take such action. South Australia 
granted full (State) suffrage to women in 
1895, West Australia in 1900, and New 
South Wales in 1902. In the same year 
all the 850,000 women of Federated Aus- 
tralia were given full national suffrage— 
i. e., the right to vote for members of the 
Australian Federal Parliament and to be 
elected to it. The bill just passed in Tas- 
mania contains a clause providing that 
women shall not be eligible to sit in the 
Parliament of Tasmania. This is as if the 
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women of Massachusetts or California 
could legally be elected to Congress, but 
not to the State Legislature, 
it is only a question of time when all these 
little inconsistencies will be swept away. 
Australian women, as a rule, have not the 
least wish to sit in Parliament, but they 
have a very general wish to vote, as is 
shown by their enormous registration. 


—_—o- —— 


Remember that next Tuesday, Dec. 15, 
will be the day of the municipa! election 
in Boston, including the school election. 
On that day it will be decided whether 
during the coming year a good or a bad 
school board shall control the many thou- 
sands of Boston public 
schools. 
mind her husband, father, sons and broth- 
ers to vote likewise. 


children in the 


Let every woman vote, and re- 


—-— 


FULL SUFFRAGE FOR TASMANIA. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has received 
the following letter of good tidings from 
Tasmania: 


‘My dear Mrs. Catt: This is the bearer 


However, | 





I sent out a circular letter to each member 
of the Council, appealing for their sup- 
port to a measure we deemed just and 
good, 

Our Union naturally considers that we 
have gained a victory. We have worked 
hard and without the aid of any other 
woman's organization for woman suffrage, 
aud have really been the means of secur- 
ing it. Wetbavk God and take courage, 
because this new privilege given to us 
will be a power in our hands for good. 

A few weeks ago I succeeded in launch- 
ing a Tasmanian Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, having for its object the work of 
interesting and educating women in the 
use of the franchise. A strong branch 


was formed in Launceston, and all are 


| doing a good work in holdirg drawing- 
room meetings, at which candidates for | 


of good news, inasmuch as it is written to 


inform you that a measure bas at last 
passed both Houses «f Parliament confer- 
ring the suffrage upon women the 
same terms as men. It was 
inthe House of Assembly by the Premier, 
J. Propsting, Esq., who gave a brilliant 
speech in its defense. Later it passed the 
Lower Honse. The the 
Legislative Council was weaker, and the 
arguments against it were characterized 
by want of logic, and by their absurdity. 
The measure was passed by a good ma- 
jority. A clause was added to the bill 
excluding women from seats in the Legis 
lative Council. This we do not mind. 
We desired the vote; Parliament has 
granted it, and its action awaits the con 
sent of the Governor, which of course will 
be given. Just previous to the measure 
being considered by the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the State Superintendent of the Suf- 


on 
introduced 


opposition in 


the Senate and House of Representatives 
address the women electors. 

You will rejoice in our advancement. | 
hope the day is not far distant when the 
privilege will be yours. 

With the best of wishes, I am 

Yours for others, 
JESSIE 5S. 

President W. C. T. U. 
as — _ 


CHRISTMAS BUYING THAT HELPS OTHERS. 


» 
Rooker. 


Two good deeds may be done with one 
effort and one expenditure, by buying 
Christmas gifts at the salesroom of the 
Institution for the Blind, 383 
Boylston Street, Boston. The stock in- 
cludes useful and fancy household arti- 
cles, toys and knitted wear for little chil- 
dren, baskets and other novelties, such as 
old and young are pleased to receive at 
Christmas. Orders for dolls’ mattresses, 
sofa pillows, nurses’ and butlers’ aprons, 
and daintily-made nightdresses will be 
gratefully received. These articles are 
patiently and carefully made by blind 
women whose Christmas will be made 
brighter by large returns from their holi- 
day sales. 

At the Women’s Educational and In- 


Perkins 











dustrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Bos- 
son, the handwork department has opened 
its holiday exhibition and sale of fine 
needlework, embroidery, useful and deco- 
rative articles; arts and crafts work in 
leather, silver pottery, basketry, etc. 
These things are made in various homes 
and consigned to the Union for sale. 
F. M. A. 


—o= 


NO FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. will be omitted next Tuesday, 
Dec, 15, as that will be election day, and 
the officers of the Suffrage Association 
will be busy in a patriotic effort to get 
out the largest possible vote of women. 


—_—- 


“PEACE SUNDAY.” 


” 


December 20 will be ‘Peace Sunday 
All the movement 
for international peace and arbitration are 
invited to ask their ministers to preach 
upon that subject Sunday after next, 

‘Peace Sunday”’ originated thirteen 
years ago with English of the 
peace movement, and has spread to Amer- 
ica and A growing number of 
churches celebrate it every year. The 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., will send free of charge a 


persons interested in 


friends 


Europe. 


collection of pamphlets containing abun- 
dant facts upon which to base a peace 
sermon, to any minister who will send a 
few stamps for postage. 


a! —--— 


Miss Hannah C. Lee, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who graduated recently from the 
Prospect Heights Hospital and the Brook- 
lyn Maternity Hospital, bas been elected 
superintendent of the Syracuse Hospital. 
Miss Lee was awarded the honor prize of 
her class in the Maternity Hospital, and 
she was selected for the hospital superin- 
tendency over a large number of appli 
cants. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ANNIE S. PEcK announces a new 
lecture on South American travel and 


monntain climbing, ‘Mt. Sorata, and How 
Not to Climb Ir.” 


Miss JANE A. STEWART, 1333 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed press chairman for the National 
Congress of Mothers. 


Mrs. T. P. Iams has been instrumental 
in securing in Pittsburg, Pa., an ordinance 
authorizing the appointment of two tene- 
ment-house inspectors at a salary of $50 a 
month, One of these is a woman, whose 
appointment had been urged on account 
of her peculiar fitness for the position. 


LADY HENRY SoMERSET contributes to 
the December Cosmopolitan an interesting 
article on ‘British Social Life.” She is 
herself a prominent member of the old 
English aristocracy, and her article on 
the new fashionable London of to day is at 
once acommentary on the tendency of the 
times and a protest against some of its 
barmful features. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN is 
to lecture in Faneuil Hall, Boston, next 
Friday evening, on **What is Socialism?”’ 
Mrs, Gilman is one of the most brilliant 
writers of our day, and her latest book is 
just now the subject of wide-spread dis- 
cussion, She is sure of a large audience, 
for both those who agree with her theo- 
ries and those who combat them wil! wish 
to hear her speak. 


Mis. GABRIELLA F, Wuirr is one of 
the women who have attained exquisite 
skill in art by working with their hus- 
bands, Living among the famous scenery 
of the White Mountains, Mr. and Mrs. 
White have had rare success as photog- 
raphers in capturing the very soul of 
mountain and lake, woodland and stream, 
trailing mist-wreath and floating cloud. 
Their skill in catching and fixing the 
most delicate effects of cloud and vapor 
is especially remarkable, and their col- 
lection of photographs and transparen- 
cies, on exhibition from now till New 
Year’s at 201 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
contains many views of wonderful beauty. 
Any one looking for a unique Christmas 
gift may be sure of pleasing the most fas- 
tidious friend with these pictures. Mrs. 
White bas temporarily left the North 
Conway Equal Suffrage League, of which 
she is the principal pillar, and is spending 
the winter in Boston. 


Miss ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN, whose 
article in the Outlook against equal suf- 
frage in Colorado is reviewed in another 
column, has given great delight to the op- 
ponents of equal rights for women, and 
they are quoting ber as if the impressions 
of a casual tourist were of more value 
than the general opinion of the permanent 
residents of the State. The editor of the 
woman’s club department in the N. Y. 
Evening Post, who is in communication 
with many Colorado clubs, writes: ‘‘Miss 
Elizabeth McCracken’s article, in which 
she declares that participation in politics 
has made Colorado women disputatious, 
has stifled in them natural charitable in- 
stincts, and has caused all charitable 
work to be regarded with suspicion by 
the community, has been received with 
astonishment rather than resentment by 
Colorado women. In Denver the Wo- 
man’s Club spent nearly $29,000 last year 
in its various philanthropies, and is now 
giving a large industrial fair, not one arti- 
cle shown there having been solicited. 
Everything was contributed by club mem- 
bers and their friends, a number of 
siders asking the privilege of contribut- 
ing. The club is reaching into all 
kinds of social settlement work through 
extensions and classes, and there are few 
parts of the city which it does not reach. 
The object of the fiir is to raise money to 
carry on this work, and to pay the inter- 
est on the club-house debt. The ground 
and the furnishings are all paid for, but 
there remains a debt on the building it- 
self, which could easily be paid from the 
regular revenue afforded by dues, etc., 
but it is precisely this money which the 
club takes pride in devoting to philan- 
thropic work. None of the clubs—or 
none known to this department—in any 
of the suffrage States are political in their 
character. There exist separate clubs for 
political work, but the literary and phil- 
anthropic clubs are no more political in 
character than those of other States. In 
fact, political discussions are avoided even 
more carefully in Colorado than in New 
York, if that were possible."’ 


out- 


out 
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WOMEN AND STRIKE-BREAKING. 


Editors Woman's Journai : 

In a recent issue you approve the posi- 
tion of those women who took the places 
of striking messenger boys, upon the 
ground that such was “honorable and 
legitimate occupation."’ You condemn 
the strikers, stating that they ‘‘seem to 
have imagined that they had a right to 
coerce their employers, and to dictate not 
only the rate of their wages, but also the 
hours and conditions of their service.” 
You also say that in a Faneuil Hall meet- 
ing ‘‘grossly exaggerated assertions were 
made of the dangers to which women will 
be exposed as messengers.”’ 

Now, the Boston messengers may have 
exaggerated the dangers incident to their 
calling, but if they succeeded in doing so 
they possess brilliant imaginations. The 
Child Labor Committee of New York 
State found messenger service absolutely 
the most degrading and corrupting of all 
forms of street labor. Ernest Poole, Helen 
Marot and others who are qualified to ex- 
press authoritative opinions, have said 
that moral destruction is the almost inevi- 
table result of following this occupation; 
that it puts a premium upon dishonesty, 
and that probably not a single boy en- 
gaged in it reaches sixteen without being 
sexually corrupted, 

Moreover, the Western Union Company, 
which you tacitly defend, is the most 
conscienceless of employers, making no 
effort to better these deplorable condi- 
tions, which it well knows to exist. 

But, apart from all considerations of 
safety, and admitting that there is no 
rational basis for excluding either sex 
from temptation at the expense of the 
otber, there remains the question of the 
right of the women to take the places of 
organized workers on strike. Here wasa 
united body of workers, acting in concert, 
in defence of one of their number whom 
they judged to be wrongly treated. That 
they were in the right seems probable, 
both because the dismissal of a labor lead- 
er under the pretence “hat he fails in his 
work is a very common occurrence, and 
because the strikers were upheld by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

To attempt, at such a time, to weaken 
the cause of the worker is a grave social 
sin. Those women may merit all you can 
say in defence of their personal morality, 
but pone the less, as strike-breakers, they 
are socially immoral. 

One of the great barriers in the way of 
women’s progress is their lack of social 
knowledge and conscience. They see 
their right to enter any trade or profes- 
sion, but they do not see the importance 
of getting into it honorably, and to get 
work through breaking a strike is not 
honorable or legitimate. Doubtless they 
are acting ignorantly, but 

‘Evil is wrought by want of thought 

As well as want of heart.” 

If women propose to be an important, 
welcomed, and respected part of the work- 
ing world, they must fully inform them- 
selves on the labor question; they must 
understand the significance and purpose 
of organization; they must affiliate them- 
selves with those who are fighting labor’s 
battles; they must cultivate social as well 
as individual conscience, and act for the 
freedom, not of one sex as against the 
other, but for all as fellow workers. 

We are all rejvicing, and with much 
reason, over the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in endorsing woman 
suffrage. It means much that 2,000,000 
organized workers have taken such a 
step. No doubt the thousands of women 
workers who understand the value of 
labor organizations, and are intelligent 
and loyal members of their trade unions, 
bave been largely instrumental in produc- 
ing this resolution. 

Power is coming to women to-day in 
great measure through industrialism. 
How important then to them is that 
great Federation that is constantly striv- 
ing to secure better conditions for the 
worker! 

You criticize the messenger boys for 
attempting to control hours of labor, 
wages and conditions of service. To get all 
possible voice in the regulation of such 
matters is the work of all trade-unions— 
and the proper work. What questions 
can be more vital to workers? And to 
whom can such questions be of more im 
portance? Too many of us are so blinded 
by habitual respect for money that we 
think it perfectly right and just that the 
man witb a dollar in his hand to pay 
wages should have everything to say 
about how that dollar shall be earned. 
The unions are teaching us that the man 
who is selling his life, day by day, should 
have much to say about the conditions 
under which he shall sell it. 

This great question should be looked at 
from the human rather than the sex stand- 
point. Women are not always right, even 
when they are getting into new work; 
and to defend them when wrong weakens 
their cause instead of strengthening it. 

Lyp1aA KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 

[The war against the employment of 





women as telegraph messengers was 
waged by the Boston papers mainly on 
the ground that they were women, not 
that they were strike-breakers, and we 
considered it mainly from that point of 
view. At first sight, there seemed noth- 
ing especially dangerous or corrupting 
about the business of delivering tele- 
grams; and some of the persons and pa- 
pers that protested the most loudly on 
the score of propriety were of such a 
character that this outcry on their part 
was clearly hypocritical. We were dis- 
gusted, and looked upon it simply as one 
of the many attempts to keep women out 
of a new field of work. 

Information received since, however, 
has convinced us that there are two sides 
to the question, and that this work really 
has proved corrupting to boys. If it be 
half as demoralizing to young people as it 
is represented, it ought to be interdicted 
to minors of either sex, and limited to 


| persons of mature years, whose characters 


are formed. Middle-aged women would 
probably be as little likely to be corrupt- 
ed by it as anybody. 

Whether it is wrong to take the places 
of strikers depends wholly on whether 
the strike is justified. When it is an ef- 
fort to redress a real grievance, men and 
women alike ought to give the strikers 
their moral support, and refrain from tak- 
ing their places. But when the strike is 
unjustifiable anyone hasa right to go in 
take the work. The strike of the mes- 
senger boys seemed on the face of it to be 
thoroughly upreasovable. No question of 
wages or hours was involved. As the 
case was reported, they struck because a 
boy who did not do his work satisfactorily 
was discharged. We were not aware that 
the Western Union Company had a bad 
reputation for its treatment of its em- 
ployees (Mrs. Commander has made a 
special study of industrial questions, and 
is better informed about them than we), 
and the American Federation of Labor 
had not at that time pronounced upon the 
case. Some of our personal friends men- 
tioned to us what a pleasant change they 
found it to have their telegrams brought 
in by quiet, well-behaved women, instead 
of by negligent and saucy boys; and the 
offensive behavior of the boys to the wom- 
en who had been employed in their place 
confirmed the impression that they lacked 
both manliness and manners, and that 
the public would get better service by the 
change. 

It is entirely right that the men who 
sell their labor should have a voice as to 
wages, hours andconditions. But it may 
be a question how much of a voice in the 
retention or discharge of an employee 
should be allowed not to men but to im- 
mature boys, whose behaviour just at the 
time was making painfully conspicuous 
the fact that they had not yet arrived at 
years of discretion. This is a point, how- 
ever, on which we and Mrs. Commander 
should probably not be able to agree. 
We look at it with a bias toward the wo- 
man question, and she with a bias toward 
organized labor, our view in each case 
being inevitably colored by our warm in- 
terest in our respective reforms. 

If the boy whose discharge caused the 
trouble was dismissed on a trumped-up 
charge and without su ficient reason, that 
alters the case. The strike may have had 
just cause at bottom, in spite of its dis- 
creditable and rowdyish accompaniments. 
Our view of ‘‘strike-breaking”’ is, in brief, 
that no one has a moral right to help 
break a righteous strike, but anybody bas 
a moral right to help break an un- 
righteous one. Mrs. Commander would 
doubtless feel that in any case of doubt, 
the presumption should be in favor of the 
strikers; while we feel that in any attempt 
to keep women out, the presumption 
should be in favor of the women. As 
Mrs. Commander truly says, women are 
not always right. In this particular case 
they may not have been so. But neither 
is organized labor always right. Unfor- 
tunately, there have been many instances 
in which working men have struck against 
the employment of women—not of women 
at lower wages, but of women per se— 
showing in these cases exactly the same 
selfish spirit of monopoly as the coal barons. 
Men as well as women need to learn to 
look at industrial questions from the 
broad human standpoint, and not from 
that of one sex against the other.—Eds. 
WomAN’s JOURNAL. | 





MR. SAMPSON REPLIES TO MRS. SHAW. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

An unusual pressure of duties has pre- 
vented earlier consideration of the vigor- 
ous defence of President Roosevelt’s race 
suicide ideas by Helen Adelaide Shaw in 
the WoMAN'S JOURNAL of Oct. 17. 

The undersigned has not seen the other 
criticisms of the President’s doctrine 
quoted from by Mrs. Shaw; but, if she 
imagines that there is a word of personal 
abuse in Mr. Sampson’s letters in the 
Woman's JOURNAL, she is commended to 
a second reading of those communica- 





tions. They contain nothing but respect- 
ful discussion of the President’s doc- 
trine. If any of the President’s friends 
reason from the doctrine to the man, it is 
an addition they make themselves. 

My critic devotes the first portion of 
her letter largely to a recital of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s record as Police (not Civil Service) 
Commissioner in New York City, and the 
praise due him therefor. Ths under- 
signed is free to admit that the chief 
source of his regard for Mr. Roosevelt is 
that gentleman’s fearless enforcement of 
the excise law in New York City, and he 
only regrets that the moral courage then 
shown has not been continued by the 
President in a prosecution of the law- 
defying trusts. 

The trouble with Mr. Roosevelt consists 
in his inconsistency. While Mr. Roose- 
velt, the Police Commissioner, waged an 
uncompromising war for the enforcement 
of law, Mr. Roosevelt, the President, as 
vigorously advocates a doctrine which, 
whether he realizes it or not, operates 
inevitably, fundamentally, and powerfully 
against civic and general social decency. 
If he will read Malthus on ‘‘The Prin- 
ciple of Population,’’ he will discover 
how all history abounds with the legit- 
imate results of reckless propagation 
ideas. 

Mrs. Shaw says that the lack of school 
accommodations in New York City is not 
chargeable to an undue excess of children, 
but to the apathy of voters and the cor- 
ruption of officials. But whence come 
civic negligence and official corruption, if 
not from the exploitation of the physical 
at the expense-of the spiritual man? And 
whence this exploitation, if not from the 
propagation of families so large that the 
intellectual and moral education of the 
children must be sacrificed to the efforts 
necessary for their precarious support? 
The overcrowded and ill-provided homes 
are the primary cause of the municipal 
evil in question. 

My critic fancies that she finds an in- 
consistency in Mr. Sampson because he 
represents the presidential doctrine as a 
Juggernaut of the poor; whereas, she 
says, the poor are naturally the most pro- 
lific class of society. The poor may, in- 
deed, consider the doctrine as a defence 
of existing practice rather than as an en- 
couragement to a new practice. But is 
not such defence quite as reprehensible as 
encourageme t would be? Is not de- 
fence, after all, a form of encouragement? 
And is the defence or encouragement of 
a bad practice less culpable because super- 
fluous? A Juggernaut is a Juggernaut, 
whether it supports an existing wrong or 
impels to a new one, 

Again, Mrs. Shaw complains because 
the President’s doctrine has been charac- 
terized as ‘‘unconditional.”’ She says 
that all statements must be considered in 
connection with their natural and reason- 
able qualifications. As a general proposi- 
tion, this is doubtless true. It does not 
appear, however, from any account the 
undersigned has seen of the several in- 
stances in which the President has recog- 
nized large families, that he has ever in- 
stituted any inquiry into the financial 
circumstances or intellectual or moral 
qualifications of the strangers commend- 
ed. It was simply reported to him that 
parents named so and so, living at such 
and such a place, had so many children. 
There is absolutely nothing to show that 
his interest extended beyond the mere 
number of the children. His commenda- 
tion has certainly been conditional on 
nothing but numbers, If the Chief Exec- 
utive has ever uttered a word cautioning 
parents against the birth of children with- 
out reasonable guaranties of comfortable 
support and thorough intellectual and 
moral training, it has escaped the atten- 
tion of the undersigned, and he would ap- 
preciate its being called to his notice. 

When a man encourages a practice 
whose consequences are fraught with 
weal or woe for a human soul and for 
society, without aceompanying that en- 
couragement with any of the moral con- 
siderations which elementary decency 
demands, that man is justly chargeable at 
least with criminal negligence. 

But, after all, says my critic, the Presi- 
dent’s appeal is chiefly to the well-to-do 
classes, and to American women only, 
There has been no evidence, however, 
that the particular parents whom he has 
seen fit publicly to commend for the num- 
ber of their children belong to this class. 
But, if they do, and if his doctrine be so 
limited, it is worthy of serious considera- 
tion whether the society woman’s notori- 
ous neglect of such children as she has, 
together with the usual atmosphere of 
fashion, idleness, dissipation, and general 
good-for-nothingness in which the chil- 
dren of ‘he idle rich are reared, is calcu- 
lated to produce more useful citizens 
than the children of the slums. And, 
whether the Chief Executive so intended 
his race-suicide ideas or not, they have 
had a larger audience than American 
women, for they have been quoted in 
France to foment a senseless apprehen- 

(Concluded on Page 395) 
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NATIONAL COLUMN—FOREIGN NOTES. 


TASMANIA. 
Tasmania has just graated fnll suffrage to women. 
another page. 


For particulars, see letter on 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Two Conventions have recently been held, one for the North and the other for 
the South of England, under the direction of Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller. The 
p'an of organization in England is very different from that in the United States, and 
these were the first Conventions held. 

The Honorable Secretary and Treasurer of the Edinburgh National Society fo: 
Woman Suffrage, Miss Jessie C. Methven, writes: 

“The Right Honorable Leonard H. Courtney recently spoke here on Willian 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, and be said that these proposals supplied him with a 
new argument in favor of woman suffrage, for they would affect closely the wives and 
daughters of the laboring class, yet they bad no voice in the matter.” 


FRANCE 

The Society for Suffrage for Women has just recommended two bills. One asks 
that the wife shall be permitted to control her personal property and real estate, and 
that husband and wife shall have an equal right to the profits arising from thei: 
resources when invested in common; the other begs that the right of a vote shall be 
conferred upon unmarried French women who have reached their majority. 

A question has been raised as to the legality of the little suffrage stamp inaugu 
rated in France, but the Secretary of the Post-Office Department, M. Bérard, has 
authorized its use. 

Madame Emile Loubet recently received by the side of her husband at the public 
reception given in honor of the Italian Sovereigns. This has never occurred before, 
as France has held the wife of the President as his social inferior upon such oceasions 
The Suffrage Society has addressed a letter of congratulation to Madame Loubet. 





NORWAY. 
The Norwegian Woman Suffrage Association bas aftiliated with the Internationa 
Woman Suffrage Association, and its correspondent is the distinguished leader of the 
movement, Gina Krog. 





DENMARK, 

The Danish Woman Suffrage Association is lamenting the death of Kirstine 
Frederikson. ‘They have issued a memorial in,which they say: ‘‘What Kirstine Fred 
erikson has been to the woman’s movement in Denmark only Danish women can 
fully appreciate, but she was also known in wider circles. She was the first Record. 
ing Secretary of the International Council of Women, and brought the first message 
of Internationalism among women to Denmark.”’ 





HOLLAND. 

In Holland the question of the suffrage is much debated, as it is, more or less, a 
demand of three political parties. Woman suffrage is included with universal or at 
least a more extended suffrage. 

On Feb. 20, the Liberal Democrats (radicals) brought in a bill which promises t& 
give the franchise at once to all men who are not criminals, etc., and to open a pros! 
pect of conferring it some day on women. 

On July 1, a report was published of a special Committee, appointed by the Lib 
eral League, for the purpose of proposing changes in the National Coustitution. A 
wish is expressed to strike out the word ‘‘male’’ before ‘‘voters’’ in the Constitution, 
but the Committee advocates the retention of that fatal word in the law on elections, 
and proposes many other restrictions on the franchise. 

Lately, on Aug. 5, the Socialists proposed a bili as follows: 

‘‘The members of the States-General Parliament are elected through direct, secret 
and single vote by all adult citizens of the kingdom who have not lost their suffrag: 
right by legal sentence. No one is excluded from the franchise on grounds which 
are derived directly or indirectly from social standing or econumic position,” 

Moreover, the right of being elected as members of town or State government is 
expressly conferred ou women. 

Now, we might feel inclined to say, ‘‘Lo, here we have got all we want,’’—only there 
is a small snail hidden under the bush in the form of ‘Additional Stipulations,’ which 
contain the agreement that provisionally these defensors of justice and democracy 
will rest contented when they shall have gained universal suffrage for the male in 
habitants only. 

So we have three proposals of a change in the Constitution, but, as a two-thirds 
majority is required for its adoption, we shall probably have another couple of years 
to wait, before the first woman will be allowed the ballot. 


MARTINA G. KRAMERS. 





GERMANY. 

The officers of the German Woman Suffrage Association have addressed memor 
ais to several church authorities, requesting the bestowal of electoral privileges upon 
women in cburches. 

They have, also, addressed a petition to the managers of the political parties, 
requesting them to admit women as regular party members. The Liberal P ople’s 
Party and the National Social Party declared their readiness to admit women. 

A request made to the Hamburg Citizens’ Union to admit women as members 
was refused. 

The officers arranged great public meetings in Berlin and in Hamburg for the 
purpose of urging women to assist ia the elections as far as existing laws permitted. 

Particularly active codperation was displayed by the members in Hamburg, whee 
many labored in the election bureaus. The members of the Union in Berlin, Danzig, 
Frankfort, Eisenbach, and other places also assisted actively. 

Many communications were sent to the political newspapers concer ning the work 
of the Society, which in most instances found favorable mention. 


In October the Association held its first general meeting. 
A. VON WELEZECK. 





AUSTRALIA, 

Here in Australia the political woman is ‘‘booming.’’ She is in evidence every- 
where organizing in preparation for the Federal elections, which are to take place 
about the middle of December. In New South Wales she is particularly active, for 
there she must also get herself ready for the State elections. 

It is a telling argument in favor of suffrage for women that, in each Australian 
State where they are enfranchised, one of the very first reforms they have succeeded 
in securing has been the age of protection for girls. The age in New South Wales 
was fourteen, before women got the vote, and every effort they made to have it raised 
was futile, but now that they are enfranchised, a bill raising the age to seventeen has 
passed the second reading in the Lower House, practically without opposition. 

In the past, Queensland and Tasmania women have been rather behind the women 
of the other States in political matters, chiefly because the conservative element in 
those States is very strongly entrenched, but now, having the suffrage for the Federa! 
Parliament on the democratic basis of one adult one vote, they areas active and enthu 
siastic in organizing as the rest of us. 

In Victoria, also, splendid work is being done. The recently formed Women’s 
Federal Political Association, organized on non-party lines, seems, as the newspapers 
say, “to supply a long-felt want.’’ Although only three months old, it has already the 
largest number of members ever enrolled by a women’s political society in Australia, 
and requests come to it from all over the country to send speakers to organize the 
women locally. Its ‘original members’’ number something over 300; their names are 
to be inscribed on a Roll of Honor, which, artistically printed and illustrated, is to be 
presented to the members of the Federal Ministry who, in the first session of our 
Federal Parliament, introduced and succeeded in passing a measure enfranchising the 
women of Australia—the first time that a nation has recognized the basic principle 
of democracy, one adult one vote. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, president of the Women’s Federal Political Association of 
Victoria, has, by invitation ‘of the Association, allowed herself to be nominated for 
the Senate. A strong committee has been formed to further her candidature, Miss 
Goldstein decided to stand solely on account of the educational value of the campaign, 

A New South Wales woman, Miss Cecilia Anderson, has also been announced as a 
candidate, and will stand as an Independent Labor candidate. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, International Secretary. 
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(Continued from Page 3%.) 
sion as to the slow growth of the French 
population. 

Toward the close of her letter, Mrs. 
Shaw wanders from her subject to com- 
mend imperialism and to praise the Presi- 
dent because he was instrumental in 
bringing the first case before the Hague 
Tribunal. This is not the occasion to 
discuss a foreign policy utterly abhorrent 
to American traditions and ideals, to say 
nothing of its being commercially ridicu- 
lous. As for the Hague Tribunal, Mr. 
Roosevelt bas proved himself a lover of 
war by his persistent advocacy of large 
navies and armies — strong provoca- 
tives of war, and its instruments in all 
ages. 
like praising @ man who encourages mur- 
der or robbery, because, forsooth, he is 
30 inconsistent as to aid in bringing a 
would be murderer or robber into the 
‘riminal court. JOHN SAMPSON, 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 4, 19038. 
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“KINDERGARTEN HOUSES.” 


Chicago kindergartners may well be 
proud of their ‘‘kindergarten houses,’ 
says the Kindergarten Review for Decem- 
ber. Kindergartners, teachers or stu- 
dents, young or old, native or foreign, are 
always made at home and welcome, pro- 
vided with good food and shelter at a cost 
purely nominal, and immediately sur- 
rounded witb friends. 

There are a number of such houses in 
Europe, and in America they are spring: 
ing up in all directions. Fort Worth, 
Tex.; New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh,—in all these cities the kindergar- 
ten houses may be found in active opera- 
tion nowadays, and each and every kin- 
dergartner in existence is welcome in 
them all, 

In Chicago there are two such houses. 
Gertrude House, the home and scene of 
operation of the Chicago Kindergarten In- 
stitute, now at 40 Scott Street, began its 
work over ten years ago. For Gertrude 
House is claimed not only priority in this 
kind of work, but that it is actually the 
only house of its kind in existence. It is 
a home, a real home for over sixty women 
yearly, and it receives and constitutes a 
pleasant temporary home for many others. 
The heads and authorities of Gertrude 
House make a specialty of training work- 
ers for the social settlements, although 
the training for public and private school 
work is by no means neglected. Mrs. 
Mary Boomer Page, Miss Amalie Hofer, 
and Miss Caroline C, Cronise are the resi- 
dent directors, and each one is a kinder- 
garten and home-making specialist in one 
or several lines. 

Marienthal House, the home of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College students, is 
situated at 3715 Langley Avenue, thus 
providing a pleasant codperative home on 
the South Side for thirty-six other devot- 
ed students and adherents of the kinder- 


garten. 
Miss Josephine Button is the superin- 
tendent, and Marienthal House, while 


conducted on a little different basis from 
that of Gertrude House, the school and 
practice work of the students being car- 
ried on away from the dormitory pre- 
cincts, is no less a beautiful and unusual 
home. 

In both the Chicago 
houses some active coéperation in 
work of housekeeping and home-making 
is required of each and every resident, 
and tbis from other than purely economic 
reasons. The home spirit is most ardent- 
ly sought after and adjudged most valua- 
ble by the authorities back of each insti- 
tution, and the work done by the stu- 
dents, believed and intended to be strong- 
ly conducive to this spirit, is precisely 
that which would be performed by the 
affectionate and conscientious daughter 
f a comfortable private home. 


kindergarten 
the 
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AMBER WORK FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





tev. Frederick D. Greene writes: ‘‘Chris- 
topher Berberian, of 802 Second Avenue, 
New York City, for twenty years a skilled 
Armenian amber-worker, came to Amer- 
ica to escape the misrule of Turkey and 
give his four bright children an American 
chance. Ignorance of our language and 
trade-union obstacles have thus far hin- 
dered his employment and reduced the 
family to great destitution. He makes, at 
home, beautiful necklaces of genuine am- 
ber beads at $2, amber hat-pins at fifty 
cents, and cigar or cigarette holders at $1, 
sent on receipt of price. It is a privilege 
to help such a man in his heroic effort to 
make good American citizens out of his 
bright boys. Lend a hand.”’ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Buncu oF Roses and other Parlor 
Plays. By M. E M. Davis. Boston: 
Maynard & Co., 1903. Price. 

This is a collection of six little dramas 


for parlor use in private theatricals, by a 
Southern woman. Their scenes are laid 





To extol him for the act cited ia | 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

There is nothing more fascinating in all 
the products of natare than the beautiful 
precious stones which come from her 


| bosom in the rough, and are finished in 


the highest perfection by the hand of 
man. It is a real treat to look upon a 


| large assortment of these wonderful gems 


| fine watches. 





in all their variety and brilliancy, serving 
as they do so many purposes in delighting 
the eye, pleasing the artistic sense, and 
adding to the adornment of every object 
upon which they are placed. There is 
nothing more appropriate for a Christmas 
gift than a beautiful diamond, a ruby, 
pearl, or sapphire, set in some tasteful 
form suitable for the recipient. It is 
therefore a pleasure to call attention to 
the magnificent display to be seen at the 
old and well-known establishment of Al- 
vah Skinner & Son, who bave so long con- 
ducted a wholesale and retail business at 
No. 6 Winter Street, Boston Their stock 
also includes a most attractive array of 
There is so much depend- 
ing on the taste and judgment of the 
dealer in purchasing these goods that it is 
best to confer with one who has won the 
confidence of the public for honest dealing 
by long service, and the house in question 
stands at the very head of the list in this 
respect. They bave long enjoyed the full 
confidence of this community as honest 
and successful merchants, A visit to their 
establishment is a pleasure, and at this 
season their chambers are brilliant with 
the beautiful and shining rays from thou- 
sands of diamonds and other precious 
stones set in forms of infinite variety. 














at Port Christian, a beautiful summer re- 
sort near New Orleans. They are lively, 
gay and fantastic. The characters are of 
the butterfly type, with its cheery and 
sunny aspect. They sketch with good 
humored satire the sentimentality and 
nonsense of young people, with occasional 
flashes of witand pathos. Theone which 
seems less attractive and life-like than the 
others is an imaginary exchange of places 
between women and men, each sex assum- 
ing the titles and functions of the other. 
Doubtless it will seem to the thoughtless 
to be a spirited burlesque of the woman 
suffrage movement, which is the farthest 
possible from such absurdity. Several of 
these plays would be useful for young 
people’s entertainments, especially ‘His 
Lordship,’”’ ‘‘Christmas Boxes,’’ and ‘*A 
Dress Rehearsal.’’ These plays are inter- 
esting as pictures of Southern fasbionable 
young people. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FUN WITH APPLES. 

For a whole week it had been raining, 
and now, on Monday of the second week, 
Frank and Annie Merritt could think of 
nothing interesting to do. They stood at 
the window looking out at the rain as it 
fell in torrents to the ground. 

“Tl wish we had some apples!’’ said An- 
nie, quitting the window and coming to 
the fire. 

‘‘Apples!’’ exclaimed the grandpa, 
arousing himself from his nap; ‘‘that is 
a wish easily granted. Go to my trunk, 
lift the tray off, and you will find the ap- 
ples. Bring me six."’ 

Annie did as her grandfather had said, 
and she soon came back with six big, rosy 
apples. Grandpa gave each child two ap- 
ples, and kept two himself. 

‘‘My! but these apples are good,” said 
Frank. “I haven’t had any for three 
weeks.”’ 

‘Yes, apples do seem good at this time 
of the year,’’ said grandfather. ‘] know 
when I was a boy I used to enjoy them 
very much. By the way, did I ever tell 
you about the apple-pot?”’ 

‘*No,’’? answered both children; ‘‘do tell 
us about it now, please do.” 

“All right,’’ said grandpa, ‘Well, in 
the country, where I lived, apples were 
plentiful, and the old folks didn’t notice 
if we helped ourselves to them freely, but 
this is the way we did it. We would get 
two large pieces of iron, flat pieces, of 
course; then we would dig a hole in the 
ground the same size as the iron, and one 
foot and a half or two feet deep. We 
would spade it down nicely, and then lay 
in one of the pieces of iron. Then we 
would put the apples in, and on them we 
would place the other piece of iron. Then 
we would cover it with dirt. These ap- 
ple-pots were always made in some hid- 
denspot. The apples sometimes kept un- 
til the last of January, when we bad what 
was called an ‘apple-pot opening.’ Some- 
times twenty boys and girls were gath- 
ered at these parties; cousins, second 
cousins, and third cousins were all gath- 
ered at grandfather’s great house, where 
we played fox and geese, blind man’s buff 
and other games. Sometimes our apple- 
pots were stolen by some other boys who 
had seen us p!ant them.”’ 

Grandfather ceased speaking, and Frank 
said: “I wish you had told us about ap- 
ple-pots last month, and I would have had 
one.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘why don’t you 
do as I used to do? Here, Annie, take 
this apple, and, Frank, you take the 
other. Now each choose different cor- 
ners, and play as if you hada ball. Keep 
both apples going at the same time. See 
how often they hit in mid-air.”’ 

The children did as they were told, and 
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Springfield 


Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS. ) 


The Independent New England Newspaper 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


DAILY (Morning); 


Che Republican in its Soth 


public interests. 


of Western Massachusetts and 


American people. 


The Republican is firm in its 


problems. 


rich and comprehensiy e, 


lure SUNDAY 


New England flavor. 


the country. 


and other distinctive features of 


together with a complete review 


SUNDAY; 


year ot 


able, attractive newspaper, better e 


faith in 


racy and earnest in 
its application of democratic principles to new social conditions and 
Its Liter- 


Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. 
Republican will be sent free for one month to any ons who wishes to try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance, 


THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


WEEKLY. 


service is a strong, clean, 


quipped than ever to defend the 
| 


\lthough it is espe ially devoted to the public ation of the new 
New 


its spirit, its outlook and its exposition of the great concerns of the 


Ss 
England, it is truly National i 
I 


aqademocracy 


Ihe Republican is made interesting to all the people. 


ary and Sporting and Business and News departments are especially) 


REPUBLICAN is liberally illustrated and contains 


a variety of attractive magazine features strongly tinged with the 


The Weekly Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in 


It offers for a small sum the leading editorials, literary 


the Daily and Sunday editions 


of the week's principal news, all 
carefully edited and harmoniously arranged. 


Subscription Rates: 
DAILY, $8 a year, 32 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. + 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


The Weekly 


Address 
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: 
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LADIES’ TAILORING. 


and Outside 
Correct 





Cloth Gowns 


Garments to Order. 
Prices 


in every particular. 


reasonable. A few sample 





garments for sale. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 








soon they were laughing merrily, and one | 
of the apples had a big bruise on it, for | 
the apples had hit in mid-air.—North- 

western Advocate. 


HUMOROUS. 


Jennie—Come and sit in my pew this 
morning, Anna. Anna—I can’t. My hat 
isn’t trimmed for that side of the church, 
—Life. 

Mamima—Just look at your clothes! Oh, 
you careless boy! There’s no use talking 
to you. Tommy—Now that’s real sensible, 
ma. Why didn’t you think o’ that long 
ago?— Philadelphia Press. 





‘But,’ asked the discontented heir, 
‘‘why are you so sure that you can break 
the will?’’ ‘‘My dear sir,’’ replied the 
lawyer, smiling patronizingly, ‘‘l drew it 
up.’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Gashaway—What made you propose to 
her on the steamer? Cleverton—I wanted 
to prove I cou'd love her even when she 
was seasick.—LProoklyn Life. 


The Bluefish -Why do yau weep, when 
your husband has only gone to get dressed 
for dinner? The Lobster—Ah, my dear! 
I fear it is someone else’s dinner.—Town 
and Country. 

Diplomacy’s a curious thing; 
Though wondrously polite. 
You can't tell if ’twill finish in 
A love feast or a fight. 
— Washington Star. 

Butler--I know Butcher acts rather 
queerly at times, but the doctors say he 
is in full control of his mental faculties. 
Baker — Yes, but ‘that cannot call for 
much of an effort, you know. 


She was one of these little women who 
are always looking for something that will 
take up their husbands’ idle time. 
“John,”’ she said, **I’d like you to fix the 
pump.”’ ‘“C-can’t!’’ replied John, quak- 
ing like an aspen leaf. ‘I’ve g-got t-the 
s shaking ague.’’ ‘Oh, well, then, I know 
the very thing. You can shake the ash- 
es.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


One day, as Pat halted at the top of the 
river bank, a man stopped and asked, 
‘‘How long have ,ou hauled water for the 
village, my good man?” ‘Tio years, 
sor.”’ ‘Ah! How many loads do you 
take in a day?’’ “From tin to fifteen, 
sor.” “Ah, yes! Now I have a problem 








for you. How much water at this rate 
have you hauled in all, sir?” Pat prompt- 
lv jerked his thumb backward toward the 
river, and replied, ‘‘All the wather yez 
don’t see there now, sor!"’"—Christian Ad 
vocate, 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


0H Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


of New York, one of the best American 
women writers and lecturers, author of 
‘*‘Women and Economics” and “In This 
Our World,” will LECTURE on 


‘What is Socialism ?” 


under the auspices of the Socialist Wom- 
en’s Club of Boston, Friday, 8 P. M., 
Dec. 18, 1903, in 


FANEUIL HALL. 


TICKETS COST TEN CENTS. 


MR. and MRS. T. E. M. WHITE 


of North Conway, N. H., are holding their 
Annual Sale and Exhibition of 


Photographs and Transparencies 


— OF — 


WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY, | 
| 


rHE 





ETC., AT 
201 CLARENDON STREET, 


opposite Trinity Church, during December 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, anc continues 
eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar ,, 

CHARLES P,. THAYER, A. M., 2. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mase. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply t« 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 














Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chaise, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. I press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This prepssty is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. ‘Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice ae 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take ip 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } lanned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iv different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


Justice to the Woman, 


By BERNIE BABCOCK. 
6 Special 


This powerful and startling novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$35 Broadway, New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 





Drawings. 





Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


{Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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H. H. OH ARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Sultrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed w his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SUCCESSES AND POSTPONEMENTS. 

Steadily, as the rising tide of progress 
overflows the marshes of medi val bar bar- 
ism, women are coming into possession of 
personal, parental, industrial, legal and 
political equality. Since our last weekly 
issue news has come that Tasmania has 
granted full suffrageto its women. They 
had previously secured the national suf- 
frage as citizens of Federated Australia, 
and are now made voters in all State and 
local elections. 

Also, we learn that in Chicago, six 
women have been elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Illinois Historical Society. 

Also, at Newton, Mass., last Tuesday, 
a woman running on nomination papers 
only, was elected a member of the school 
board over the regular party candidates, 
receiving 2,0:0 votes. 

On the other hand, the English House of 
Lords bas decided that women are de- 
barred from becoming qualfied lawyers. 
The question arose on the appeal of a 
Londoner, Miss Bertha Cavo, against the 
decision of the benchers of Gray’s Inn 
not to admit her as a student for the pur- 
pose of being calledto the bar. The court 
decided that there was no precedent for a 
woman’s admission to the inn of court, 
and no reason to create a precedent. The 
benchers assert tbat the statutes of Gray’s 
Inn ignore women so absolutely as to 
leave them no power to admit @ woman. 

Commenting on this decision, the Chi- 
cago Legal News asks the following per- 
tinent questions: 

Did the House of Lords never make a 
precedent, and if so, could they not have 
made one inthis case? In Eugland, wom- 
en may be queens and rule the nation, 
but cap not be lawyers. Does it require 
more talent and ability to be a lawyer 
than a queen? 

The Massachusetts State Grange on Dec. 
9 tabled a resolution pledging that organi 
zation to the support of woman suffrage. 

Thus we have successes and postpone- 


ments. The successes are permanent, 

the postponements temporary. And all 

the time the tide rises! H. B. B. 
—— +o oe 


COLORADO WOMEN MISREPRESENTED. 


There is a story of a Spaniard who visit- 
ed the United States, from an island 
where there were no railroads, and 
all freight had to be carried over the 
mountains on the backs of burros. He 
stood and watched with interest the trains 
on one of our railroads, the first he had 
ever seen; and finally he turned away, say- 
ing, with calm and invincible conserva- 
tism, ‘‘Burros are better!”’ 

Elizabeth McCracken has made a visit 
to Colorado, and comes away declaring 
that, for women, votes are not nearly 80 
good as “indirect influence.’’ She de- 
votes a long article in the Outlook to the 
effort to prove that ‘tin Colorado the use 
of the ballot by women has brought grave 
disaster upon those women.’’ Miss Mc- 
Cracken mentions incidentally that her 
stay in Colorado was measured only by 
weeks. Moreover, she neglects to give 
the name of even one of the men or wom- 
en who, as she alleges, told her things 
bearing unfavorably upon equal suffrage 
in that State. Thus she furnishes her 
readers no means of verifying the correct- 
ness of any of her statements. But we 
will consider them for what they may be 
worth. 

In the first place, if the ballot has 
brought “grave disaster’? upon the wom- 
en of Colorado, it is a little odd that these 
women themselves should not be aware 
of it. Eastern opponents of equal rights 
have generally claimed that they are aware 
of it, and that the majority of Colorado 
women are now tired of suffrage. Miss 
McCracken, on the contrary, says: 

I found that women in Colorado accept- 
ed with difficulty, or not at all, the theory 
that a woman could possess an interest in 
public problems without a desire for the 
ballot. They were disposed to repudiate 
the possibility that American men who do 
not believe in woman suffrage... are 
anxious that public affairs should be con- 
ducted honorably and efficiently, and to 
the end of securing the greatest gvod to 
the greatest number. 

In other words, through practical expe- 
rience they have come to look upon it as 
almost an axiom that woman’s ballot is a 
force on the side of good government; and 
they find it hard to believe that either men 
or women can really desire good govern- 





; ment who do not believe in equal en ffrage. 


This is a highly significant admis¢ion, 

Miss McCracken’s complaint is not that 
Colorado women do not believe in equal 
suffrage, but that they believe in it too 
fervently. Of one woman she says: 

Political power had intoxicated her; she 
reveled in it, not as a means to an end, but 
as an exhilarating indulgence. . .. The 
women are mure absorbed in the ballot 
itself than in the public service they may 
render by means of that ballot. 

When an Eastern anti suffragist comes 
among Colorado women questioning them 
about equal suffrage, they may wax some- 
what warm in its defence, especially 
in view of the monstrous lies that have 
been circulated in the papers of other 
States about woman's ball..t in Colorado. 
But, except when called upon to argue 
with an “‘Anti,’”’ it ie not likely that the 
abstract question of equal suffrage en- 
grosses their whole attention, after they 
have bad the ballot for ten years. If they 
do still ‘‘revel”’ in voting asan ‘exhilarating 
indulgence,”’ it is a pity that they cannot 
infuse some of their enthusiasm for civic 
duties into the apathetic male citizens of 
Philadelphia and other Eastern cities, who 


can hardly be hounded out to vote, 
A. 8. B. 








-—_——_—— 


WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 


That Colorado women have not neglect- 
ed ‘‘the public service they may render by 
means of the ballot’’ is proved by the list 
of reforms achieved in the short space of 
ten years. Look at the concrete facts: 

Colorado owes to her women the laws 
establishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls and a State Home for Dependent 
Children; removing the emblems from 
the Australian ballot (the nearest ap- 
proach to an educational qualification for 
suffrage), making fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their children, raising 
the age of protection for girls to eighteen, 
introducing the indeterminate sentence, 
so much desired by the friends of prison 
reform; establishing parental schools, 
providing for the care of the feeble- 
minded, and for the preservation of for- 
est trees; giving the Board of Charities 
and Correction power to investigate pri- 
vate charitable institutions, and provid- 
ing an annual appropriation to buy books 
for the State Library; also in Denver 
ordinances placing drinking fountains in 
the streets, forbidding expectoration in 
public places, and requiring smoke-con- 
suming chimneys on all public and busi- 
ness buildings. 

The last Colorado Legislature added 
largely to this list. Ellis Meredith, inthe 
Denver News, noted that while not a sin- 
gle plank of either political party plat- 
form was enacted into law, the women 
got a long list of things they wanted. 
There are women in both political parties, 
and on humanitarian measures they gen- 
erally agree irrespective of party. Among 
the bills desired by women which were 
passed by this Legislature are those es- 
tablishing a juvenile court, making a 
more stringent compulsory school law, 
giving mothers equal rights of inheritance 
with fathers in the estate of a child who 
dies intestate, and otherwise enlarging 
women’s property rights; empowering 
several contiguous school districts to 
make a levy for the erection of a union 
high school, creating a travelling library 
commission of women, and providing for 
it an annual appropriatioa. 

Among other results of equal suffrage is 
a much better enforcement of the laws 
forbidding the employment in factories of 
children under fourteen, requiring mer- 
chants to furnish their saleswomen with 
seats, regulating the sale of liquor and 
tobacco to minors, and others of the same 
general character. Since equal suffrage 
was granted, the number of no-license 
towns in Colorado has been more than 
quadrupled. A. 8. B. 


-_-—-— 


COLORADO WOMEN’S CHARACTERS. 


Miss McCracken asserts that the exer- 
cise of the suffrage has greatly damaged 
the characters of Colorado women. ‘Their 
husbands and fathers do not seem to have 
found it out. During the ten years since 
equal suffrage was granted, the opponents 
have failed to find in all Colorado ten re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names that women’s characters have de 
teriorated. Ten years, as Miss McCrack- 
en says, is ashorttime. But in Wyoming, 
women have had the full ballot for thirty- 
four years. For more than fifteen years 
the suffragists have had a standing 
challenge, inviting the opponents to find 
in all Wyoming two respectable men who 
will assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has injured women’s char 
acters, or had any other bad results. The 
opponents have thus far failed to respond; 
and this despite the fact that in Massachu- 
setts and New York, active Anti-Suffrage 
Associations have been for years diligent- 
ly gathering all the adverse testimony they 
could find. 

President Slocum, of Colorado College, 
says the charges that the ballot has in 





jured women’s character are not only un- 
true, but too absurd for serious discus- 
sion. He adds: ‘‘Woman suffrage bas 
brought a great infusion of conscience 
into public affairs.”” The social science 
section of the Woman's Club of Denver, 
which numbers about a thousand mem 
bers, and includes the most high!y respect- 
ed women of the city, appointed a com 
mittee to answer similar charges mace by 
an anonymous correspondent in an East- 
ern paper. The committee drew up a 
reply strongly denying that there had 
been any bad results whatever, aod giving 
a long list of specific benefits; and the re- 
port was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

I myself addressed a letter of inquiry to 
the president of every woman’s club in 
Colorado, asking whether equal suffrage 
had bad good results or bad, Out of 
about a hundred of these club presidents, 
only two said that the results had been 
bad. A pumber of them said that they 
had been opposed to it before it was grant- 
ed, but had been converted since by their 
experience of its practical workings. In 
short, if Colorado women have been dam- 
aged by equal suffrage, they themseives 
are not aware of the fact. 

The good effect of the responsibilities 
of citizenship on Colorado women has 
been acknowledged even by men who are 
not enthusiastic over any other aspect of 
equal suffrage—such, for instance, as Mr. 
John Cotton Dana. 

In England, women have had the mu- 
nicipal vote ever since 1869. Lady Ran 
dolph Churchill and the little band of 
highly conservative Englishwomen who a 
few years ago sent in a petition against 
the granting of Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, were careful to explain that they 
had no objection to municipal suffrage, 
and they even admitted that its responsi- 
bilities had had a beneficial efiect on the 
characters of women. 

Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent General for 
New Zealand, in an address delivered in 
London, after enumerating the good ef- 
fects of equal suffrage upon public affairs, 
added: 

But it is not merely the influence of 
women upon public life that we have to 
look to, it is the influence of public life 
and fuller responsibilities upon women. 
No one can deny that already the posses- 
sion of the rights of citizenship has begun 
to influence women’s life and thought and 
brain in New Zealand, and that that ia- 
fluence is altogether for good. The part 
they are taking is quiet, but it is none the 
less real. They do use the franchise, 





they do discuss, they do join associations 
they do read, and listen, and reflect; and 
they do learn; and it is this that widens 
their lives, brightens their intellects, and 
makes their lives fuller and more useful 
to the country, and none the less charm- 
ing in the domestic circle, 

Miss Helena Dudley, of the college set- 
tlement at Denisun House, Boston, vis- 
ited Colorado before and after the grant- 
ing of suffrage, and said she was struck 
by the extent to which it had broadened 
women’s minds and elevated their sub- 
jects of conversation. Women who, oa 
her first visit, talked only of bonnets and 
gossip, on her second visit were found 
discussing the new city charter with real 
interest and zeal. 

Mra. Helen Gilbert Ecob, whose hus- 
band was for years a pastor in Denver, 
writes: 


The true test of equa) suffrage in Colo- 
rado is the womanhood developed by it. 
The women of Colurado are as modest as 
those of conservative States. Various 
thevries to account for their intellectual 
activity and breadth of thought have been 
offered. Some say that the ozone of the 
Rockies vitaiizes the mental as well as the 
physical powers. ... With equal suf 
frage al] this intellectual activity was 
turned immediately into practical en- 
deavor for the regeneration of society and 
State. Where other women are studying 
effete literature or pivk teas, these wom- 
en are studying the new primary law or 
the city charter. Social formalities which 
elsewhere consume a large amount of 
t'me and strength are, by common con- 
sent, relegated to the background. A 
common purpose obliterates the cruel 
social distinctions of fashionable life, and 
promotes comradeship bet ween all classes 
of intelligent women. Here one may see 
the cultured daughter of the multi-mil- 
lionaire in honest and thorough codpera- 
ti n with the daughter of ber laundress, 
Gossip and trivial conversation find no 
place in this larger life. ... Eptrance 
upon the larger tield ef political life has 
broadened her interests so that she is 
more companionable to her husband, and 
l nger retains the confidence of her son. 
Nowhere are mothers found with higher 
idvals concerning the rearing of children, 
both in the bome and in the school room, 
... A greater per cent. of Colorado 
women perform their own domestic du- 
ties than at the East, and the care of chil- 
dren is less frequently delegated. 

A. 8. B. 


-_--— 


MOTHERS WITH BALLOTS. 





Miss McCracken asserts that, in conse- 
quence of having the ballot, Cvulorado 
women “have become less titted to guide 
the children growing to manhood and 











Seasonable Novelties 


China and Glass 


New designs of Welsh Rarebit 
Plates (8 subjects, French 
Faieuce (34.50 per dozen). 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedes 
tals, also Umbrella and Cane Holders 
from same potteries. 

Bedroom Toilet Sets, all values, 
also sets for children with dainty kitten 
and bud designs. 

Breaktast Bacon Dishes, 
ered, with hut water compartment (and 
witb plates to match) for keeping the 
breakfast hot. 

Roast Beef Sets, platter and 12 
plates, all values, from the low cost to the 


inch), six 


cov 


ex pensive. 

Pudding Sets, new shapes and dec- 
orations, all values. 

Camembert Cheese Dishes. 

Macaroni Dishes and Stands. 

China Ramikens, wide variety. 

China Cracked Ice Bowls, with 
saucer. 

Dainty China Hot Milk Pitch- 
ers. 

China Marmalade 
specimens. 

China English Toast Racks. 

China Bedroom Water Sets, 
with Boudoir Trinket Sets to match, 

After- Dinner Coffee Sets on 
Trays. 

Rich China Turkish After-Din- 
ner Coffees. 

Dresden China 
Fruit Baskets. 

China Broth Sets for Invalids, 
dainty decorations. 


Jars, choice 


Openwork 





Individuai Breakfast Sets for 
the Bedroom, Minton and French China, 

China Mayonnaise Bowls. 

Chocolate Pots and Chocolate Sets. 

Oyster Plates, Soup P.ates, Fish Plates. 

Entree Sets and Plates, Dinner Plates. 

Game Plates, Salad Plates. 

Fruit Plates, Ice-Cream Plates. 

Finger-Bow] Plates, all values, from the 
ordinary to the costly ‘‘heirloom”’ speci- 
mens, 

New designs of dessert plates, having 
scenes from Coaching Ways and Coaching 
Days of Old England, 12 subjects, $4.00 
per dozen. 

Also new designs of the Wedgwood 
Historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Half-tone booklet sent free on request, 
representing the series, 65 subjects. 

Superb specimens of China and Faience 
bric-a-brac, Dresden China Figures, 
Urns, and Vases, Paintings on Porcelain 
in Florentine frames. In the Art Pottery 
Rooms, third fl or. 

A novelty just landed from London, 
the Anti-Tannic Teapot, separating 
the tea leaves, preserving the best flavor, 
with no tannic acid, from $1.25 to $2.00 
each. 

Dinner Sets of every value in the 
Dinner Set Department (third floor). 

Everything in Table Glass- 
ware, from the ordinary pressed to the 
the expensive etched and rich cut speci- 
mens. In full table services in dozens or 
single pieces. Unexcelled exhibit to 
choose from. All prices in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 





INSPECTION 


INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & StrattonCo. 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal Streets 


N. B.—Selections made now will be shipped on dates require.l, 








womanhood.” Mrs. Helen Campbell, who 
spent three years in Denver, tells an incj- 
dent illustrating the contrary. She says: 


One wise mother has been training her 
five sons for years to understand public 
questions. She has had a weekly class of 
about thirty boys, her sons and their 
school and college mates, and she has 
taught them pot only current events but 
the duties of citizenship, and whut a vote 
stands for, and how precious it is. Her 
eldest sun cast his first vote at the last 
presidential election. He went with his 
mother. There were tears in his eyes as 
he said to her: “If there is any good or 
noble thought in my mind about this act 
of citizenship, it came from you ip the 
b ginning. I am glad to be here with 
you!” I have not seen just that feeling 
of son: toward their mothers anywhere 
else. Before I went to Colorado, I was not 
sure of the expediency of woman suffrage. 
I am now sure that it is a good thing for 
both meno and women. 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, of New Zealand. 
says he has often thought it a pity that a 
son should so often lose his mother’s 
mental companionship and her influence 
when he grows to manhood,— just the 
time when he needs them most,—and M: 
Lusk added that one of the pleasantest 
results of equal suffrage in New Zealand 
is that the enfranchised mother now con- 
tinues to share her son’s thoughts and in- 
terests after he becomes a voter. 

A. 3. B. 





OPINIONS OF MINISTERS. 


If equal suffrage had seriously injured 
women’s characters, the ministers would 
have been likely to find it vut. Mr. Amos 
R. Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World, the organ of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies, wrote to twenty-five 
ministers of four different denominations, 
resident in the equal suffrage States, 
choosing their names at random among 
his suoscribers. He asked them whether 
equal suffrage was working well, fairly 
well, or badly. One answered that it was 
working badly, three that it was working 
fairly well, and the twenty-one others 
were positive and emphatic in saying that 
it was working well. Practically all of 
these ministers agreed that the exercise 
of the suffrage was not corrupting to 
women. One of them mentioned that 
there were some ‘bold and biazen schem- 
ers’’ among the women politicians, but he 
added: “lf knew many of them before 
they had a vote. They are no better, nor 
worse, than before; nor, in my judgment, 
are there more of them.’’ Miss McCrack- 
en met some of these disagreeable and un- 
scrupulous women, and took it for grant- 
ed that their unpleasant characteristics 
were the result of equal suffrage. But 
she must have met just as hateful women 
in States where women have not the bal- 
lot. We have all of us known such, with- 
out having to go to Colorado to find 
them. Mr. Wells laid especial stress on 
the testimony borne by his ministerial 
correspondents to the fact that the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot had educated 
women, broadened their minds, and made 
them better fitted to bring up their chil- 
dren. He said, in summing up: ‘*‘Woman 
suffrage makes elections more expensive, 
but it is a grand school for the mothers 
of the Republic,”’ A. 8. B. 





COLORADO'S WORKING WOMEN. 


Miss McCracken says that women em- 
ployed in Denver shops are treated well, 
but that they are treated equally well in 
New York, Boston and Chicage; that in 
Colorado the improvements desired for 
them have been secured by the ballot, and 
in Eastern cities by ‘‘influence;’’ and that 
influence has been ‘‘quite as effective, and 
more than a little less rasping.’’ She 
says: 

Merchants in New York, Boston and 
Chicago have not only agreed without ill- 
feeling or resistance to ordinances better- 
ing the cond'tion of their employees, but 
have in many cases been foremost in sug- 
gesting and assisting these and other re- 
forms, Why might not this have hap- 
pened in Denver? 

In Boston it has cost years of struggle 
to secure the carrying out even of the or- 
dinance requiring that saleswomen be 
furnished with seats. There has been 
great resistance to it. The head of a 
prominent dry goods firm on Winter St. 
put in the seats, but announced that any 
girl who sat down on one would be dis- 
charged; and he kept his word. In New 
York City, according to what the secretary 
of the Consumers’ League told me this 
summer, the conditions are far from 
ideal. In Chicago, the papers not long 
ago reported that a committee of club- 
women investigating the sweat-shops 
where women worked found the surround- 
ings so unsanitary and the air so foul that 
one of the committee fainted and had to 
be carried out. Improvements are being 
made; but when Miss McCracken says 
that in the non-suffrage States they have 
been accomplished “without il!-feeling or 
resistance,’ she shows an entire lack of 
acquaintance with the facts. It is also to 
be noted that the women who have been 
most active in getting these improvements 
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favor of social purity, although the first 
bill introduced by a woman member of 
the Colorado Legislature, and passed, was 
the bill raising the age of protection for 
girls to 18. Yet it was with the utmost 
difficulty that women of standing in Colo- 
rado obtained space in the Outlook to cor- 
rect these glaring misstatements. Miss 
McCracken’s article will uadoubtedly call 
out indignant contradictions from Colo- 
rado. But, while Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
granted seven and a half pages to a casual 
tourist to set forth her unfavorable im- 
pressions of equal suffrage in that Scate, 
it may be doubted if he will grant half as 
much space to well informed residents of 
Colorado to set forth solid facts on the 
other side. 

Such articles as Miss McCracken’s are 
valuable, however, because they always 
| call out emphatic testimony from Colo- 
| rado men and women to the good results 

of equal suffrage, and other papers will 

print it, even if the Outlook does not. 
| Meanwhile, a recent bit of statistics may 
evable us to judge how far the characters 
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in Eastern cities do not at all believe that 
they can be secured better without the 
ballot. These women are apt to be strong 
believers in the ballot. Such are, in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, former factory 
inspector; in New York, Mrs. Nathan, 
president of the Consumers’ League; and 
in Chicago, Jane Addams, They all be- 
lieve that influence backed by the ballot 
can do far more than influence alone. 
Ellis Meredith, one of the brightest news- 
paper women of Denver, wrote to the 
Woman’s JouRNAL in a letter entitled 
‘‘Wage Earners in Colorado,’’ published 
April 8, 1899: 

Anyone who cares to investigate the 
conditions in the stores of Denver now, 
and who was familiar with them ten years 
ago, will discover that there has been a 
wonderful change. Most of these conces. 
sions are recent. One store gives every 
woman two days a month at home on 
pay; avother has a school for the boysand 
girls employed there, and supplies a rack 
where ali bicycles are checked by a boy 
employed for that purpose. A few weeks 
ago, when the question of a Consumers’ 
League was brought up in the Woman’s 
Club of Denver, a committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the condition of em- 
ployeas, more especially women em- 
ployees, in Denver stores, as to wages, 
tines, hours, holidays, seats behind coun- 
ters, equal pay for equal work without 
distinction of sex, sanitary conditions, 
etc. The committee reported that in most 
of the stores not only were the laws com- 
plied with, but employers had voluntarily 
done more for employees than the laws 
require. This is not saying there are no 
abuses in Denver stores, but the trend is 
distinctly upward. The moment sex dis- 
tinctiuns are eliminated from our minds, 
and we try to be just, the race is uplifte1. 
When we are just, we have reached the 
point where we shall shortly begin to be 
generous. 

The owner of a shop in Denver, quoted 
by Miss McCracken, who “‘could scarcely 
speak of the part taken by women in ini- 
tiating labor reforms in that city without 
irritation,’’ was evidently not one of those 
who had voluntarily done all that the law 
required, and more. A. 8. B 
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RICH AND POOR WOMEN. 





Miss McCracken asserts that charity 
work in Denver is peculiarly hard, be- 
cause poor women suspect any woman 
who helps them of wanting an office; 
that women have lost their influence and 
‘lowered their ideals.’ Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker of Denver, who has been chair- 
man of the State Board of Charities, has 
not observed that women’s charity work 
is made harder by their having the ballot, 
or that they have lost their influence, or 
lost their consciences. Sune writes: 

I do not hesitate to say tbat the best 
women of Colorado have far more con- 
science in exercising their responsibilities 
as voters than the men of the same class. 
It is also true that women of standing in 
the community have great influence. .. . 
There is a splendid womanly independ- 
ence in being a voting citizen, and there 
is a much more chivalrous devotion and 
respect on the part of men, who look 
upon their sisters not as playthings or as 
property, but as equals and fellow- 
citizens. 

Miss McCracken says: “No other man- 
ner of obtaining the political support of 
the poor” (except by being kind to them 
with interested motives) ‘‘was even re- 
motely suggested.”” Many Colorado wom- 
en besides Mrs. Ecob have described at 
length the work that the better informed 
women do to teach the less informed 
about public affairs, the many clubs and 
classes they conduct, etc. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell says: 

The best women are everywhere those 
who are most interested and active. One 
charming, sweet-voiced woman, whom 
everybody liked, devoted herself to house- 
to-house visiting among the Hungarian, 
Italian, and German women, explaining to 
them the meaning of a vote, and holding 
classes for them. A number of these 
women have joined the League for Public 
Beauty, and are working in it. Equal 





suffrage has led to such a comradeship 
between rich and poor women as I have 
never seen elsewhere. A. 8. B. 





QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE. 


Miss McCracken says: ‘‘The delicacy of 
her’’ (the Colorado woman's) “perception 
of right and wrong has been dulled.”’ 
Miss Margaret Long, daughter of ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Long, lived for three 
years in Colorado, She says: 

The women of Colorado are a power in 
State politics. They always cast their 
votes for the candidate of highest princi- 
ple and best moral character. The wom 
en who vote in Colorad» are the educated 
and refined women and they, with many 
men who originally voted against equal 
suffrage, admit that it is a success. 

Miss McCracken says equal suffrage has 
tended to make Colorado politics ‘*hyster- 
ica).’’ Columns of testimony could be 
given showing that it has made primaries 
and conventions more quiet and orderly. 

Finally, Miss McCracken accuses some 
of the women of Colorado of having made 
to her ‘tincomplete statements,’’ giving 
only part of the facts, and omitting the 
other part, because it might have been an 
argument against equal suffrage. But Miss 
McCracken is in no position to throw 
stones. Her own article, whatever else it 
may or may not be, is egregiously one- 
sided. According to her own account, 
must of the women whom she met in Col- 
orado were ardent suffragists — almost 
rabid ones, They must certainly have 
told her some good things about suffrage 
in Colorado. But she has suppressed all 
these, and has given only the bad things. 

The policy of the Outlook on this ques- 
tion has been conspicuously one-sided. 
Some time ago, Miss Emily Bissell, whose 
pen-name is Priscilla Leonard, made a 
visit to Colorado, and wrote for the Out 
look an article which contained serious 
errors of fact. She asserted, for instance, 
that there were no women on the Denver 
school board, when there were; and that 
equal suffrage had led to no legislation in 








by the ballot. The Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Association a few days ago cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the ballot to women. One of the 
speakers was ex-Gov. Adams. He said 
among other things: 

Our experiment has brought good to 
man and no harm to woman. The sweet- 
ness of woman has not been lost, her 
character has not been tainted, her nature 
not changed. There are only six women 
in the penitentiary, and 600 men. 

A's @ 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


NEw York, Dec. 8, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mention bas been made several times of 
the public disapprobation expressed here 
against the arbitrary rule by which a 
teacher who has married is dismissed 
from the service. It will be noted that 
the word ‘‘teacher’’ has been used, but it 
is at once understood from the context 
that the teacher in all such cases is a 
member of the non-voting sex. No man 
is ever discharged because of his having 
entered the honorable state of matrimony; 
it is women alone who are held to have 
committed an unpardonable offence. 

The most recent case of this indefensi- 
ble rule has brought before the public the 
peculiar disadvantages to tne service 
which may result from its indiscrimi- 
nate enforcement. Miss Jennie L, Pater- 
son was one of the most capable and vai- 
ued instructors in this city. Her school 
was No. 58 in Long Island City, the 
Borough of Queens, For three years she 
had done excellent service there, when 
she suggested an improvement. She had 
noticed, as must all teachers, that there 
were in the different classes certain chil- 
dren who were unusually dull. Making 
an especial study of them, she soon dis- 
covered that each one was in some way 
deficient, and she suggested to the princi- 
pal that these should be placed in a class 
by themselves, which should be under 
her care, This was done, and the poor 
things who had made little or no progress 
in the general school, under her special 
charge developed wonderfully. Every one 





Sh | d G d | septondes her efforts, and the principal 
et an 00 S was proud of her work and fond of show- 
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THE OLD FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 
—Among the calendars for 1904 is the pot- 
tery tile calendar issued by the Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton Co., made by the old 
Wedgwood pottery in Staffordshire. The 
subjects on the reverse side have been of 
historical interest, beginning in 1881 with 
the Craigie House; or Longfellow’s house. 
This year it has a view of the United 
States frigate Constitution in chase. They 
have also added to their series of historical 
plates, one having this view, at the back 
of which is the following data; 

U. 8S. FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” IN 
CHASE. 
Also Known as Old Ironsides 

Launched at Hart’s Yard, Ship St., now 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Oct. 21st, 
1797, 

Rated 44, but carried 55 guns; 1576 tons 
measurement. Cost $302,719.00. 


Noted Events in Her History. 


Escape from British Fleet after three 
days’ chase off the coast of New England, 
July 17th, 18th and 19th, 1812. 

Capture of British Frigate ‘‘Guerriere,”’ 
Aug. 19th, 1812 Forty minutes’ engage- 
ment, 

Capture of British Frigate ‘‘Java”’ off 
the coast of Brazil. Dec. 29th, 1812. 

Captured two English war vessels, the 
“Cyane”’ and the ‘‘Levant,’’ Feb. 20th, 
1815. 


ing her class to visitors, with many enco- 
miums on the value of her service. For 
three years she continued her good work. 
Then suddenly came the news that the 
young lady was married, as she had added 
Vandewater to her name. 

Consternation was carried to scholastic 
circles by the heinousness of this act. For 
a month her salary was paid as usual, but 
when the full enormity of her offence was 
understood, she was asked to resign. 
This she refused to do, and the principal 
was in a quandary. No one could take 
Mrs. Vandewater’s place, and the deficient 
children would certainly deteriorate with- 
out her supervision, so the matter was 
ignored, and the faithful woman came 
daily to minister to her unfortunates, 
although her salary was withheld. 
This was not enough, however, and 
recently she was haled before’ the 
Board of Education. She appeared 
quite composed and smiling, notwith- 
standing the awful nature of the crime of 
which she stood accused, and when asked 
by one of the assembled Board of Com- 
missioners if she was really married, she 
replied, ‘‘Why, of course, I am.”’ 

“You admit it, then?’ said another 
member of the committee solemnly. 

“Admit it!’? exclaimed the culprit, 
“Why, lam proud of it, and of my hus- 
band,”’ 

When the Board had sufficiently rallied 
from this declaration, she was asked why 
she went on teaching? To this she re- 
plied that she did so because she loved 
teaching, and knew that she was doing a 
good work. After this she was permitted 
to depart, and the Board considered the 
case with closed doors. The principal of 





the school was present to tell how cap- 


able Mrs. Vandewater was, and how no 
one could do her work if she was driven 
away; and then the case was laid over for 
another week. 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner promises 
to be a brilliant affair. It will take place 
as usual at the Waldorf Astoria on Tues- 
day, Dec. 22. Among the speakers will be 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilbour, Mrs. William Todd Helmuth, 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. Howard 
McNutt, president of Minerva, and others. 
Tickets at $2 each can be obtained from 
the treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Bent, 65 
West 50th St. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Bedford P. E, League took place at Coop- 
er Hall, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
Dec. 3. Mrs. Talbot Perkins presided, and 
there were addresses by Mr. Edward Car- 
rol and the Rev. Robert Rogers. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The well-known ‘‘Bybury Book,’ by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common-sense, is now fur sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The office of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 6 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, will be open from 9.30 A. 
M, to4 30 P. M., every day except Satur- 
day, when it will close at 1 o’clock. 


Miss Jennie P. Whitney, of Gorham, 
Me., who delivered her first Memorial 
Day address at Rockport last May, bas 
since that time had four invitations for 
Memorial Day of 1904. She has decided 
to speak at Oakland, being influenced by 
the repeated solicitation of Sergeant Wy- 
man Post. 


The six-dollar edition of the ‘*Life and 
Work of Susan B, Anuthony,’’ handsomely 
bound in green and gold, will be sent, ex- 
pressage prepaid, for five dollars, from 
now until New Year’s, if ordered through 





Miss Anthony or Mrs. Harper, 17 Madisun 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. These two large 
volumes will make a beautiful Christmas 
present. 


A dinner in honor of Mrs. Barbara Gal- 
pin was given at the Veudome last Mon- 
day under the auspices of the New Eog- 
land Women’s Press Association. There 
were many pleasant speeches, and she 
was presented with a diamond and 
sapphire ring. 


At the Emerson Ufion, Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, on Dec. 13, at 4 
P. M., Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak; also on 
the evening of Dec. 18, when her sub- 
ject will be ‘“‘What is Socialism?’ On 
Christmas Day, at 4 P. M., there will bea 
peace service, with an address by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, and special music; and 
gifts will be offered by friends of the Un- 
ion. 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The fam- 
ous play ‘‘The Octoroon”’ will be revived 
next week, and the scenic and mechani- 
cal effects will be given unusual attention. 
Written by Dion Boucicault over forty 
years ago, it has a vitality which has held 
it in the repertoire of the American stage 
ever since, the scenes and ‘incidents all 
having as great interest to-day as when 
first given to the public, ‘**The Octoroon’’ 
is billed for only a week. At the Monday 
matinee boxes of choice chocolate bon- 
bons will be distributed. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—At the Tremont 
Theatre, to see Miss Blanche Bates as Yo 
San, and David Belasco’s production of 
“The Darling of the Gods,’’ the house is 
crowded every night. Miss Bates’ interpre- 
tation of the hervine ranges from the in- 
genuousness of childish innocence to the 
full stature of the woman whose nature has 
been devoloped through self sacritice and 
love. The tragic intensity of her final 
scenes is no less convincing than the gen- 
tleness of the opening act. The music is 
composed; in the Japanese manner by 
William Furst, and suggests with great 
skill the various emotions portrayed upon 
the stage. 
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New Fiction by Women Authors 





REBECCA by Mrs. Wiggin 


‘*Rebecca has come to stay with one for all time, and delight one perpet- 


ually, like Marjorie Fleming.’’—Literary World 


‘The book is as fragrant and as healthful as the breath of wild flowers.”’ 


—Literary Digest. 





DAPHNE 


By Margaret Sherwood 

**A charming little idyl of Italy 
and Italian life, airy, delicate, full 
of grace and sunshine.’’—New York 
Sun. $1.00. 


LESLEY CHILTON 
By Eliza Orne White 


“A charming romance with a 
littie touch of the modern sociolog- 
ical tendency.’’ $1.50. 





LONG WILL 
By Florence Converse 
‘Rich in its story, dainty in its 
telling, and full of poetic fancy, 
‘Long Will’ is a piece of true art.’”’— 
Chicago Record Herald. $1.50. 





A LISTENER IN BABEL 
By Vida D. Scudder 
“An intensely human story, of 
fine texture and beauty of expres- 
sion.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 
$1.50. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers 























Christmas Furs 





Geo. L. Griffin& Son 


404 WASHINGTON STREET 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FASHIONABLE FURS OF ALL KINDS 
EVERYTHING IN FURS 





and repaired. 


Now is the time to have your Furs remodelled 


We do all our fur work on the premises. 














The California Ladies’ Maguzine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
in every city. They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by avy 
magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 
ive magazine in the market. Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


It is the most attract- 
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BY EUGENE FIELD. 
Glappy the man that, when his day is done, 
Lies down to sleep with nothing of regret. 
The battle he has fought may net be won, 
The fame he sought be just as fleeting yet. 
Folding at last bis hands upon bis breast, 
Happy is he, if, hoary and forspent, 
He sinks into the last, eternal rest, 
Breathing these words: ‘‘I am_content.”’ 


But happier he that, while bis blood is warm, 

Sees hopes and friendships dead about him 
lie, 

Bares his brave breast to envy’s bitter storm, 
Nor shuns the poison barbs of calumny ; 

And ‘mid it all stands sturdy and elate, 
Girt only in the armor God hath meant 

For him who ‘neath the buffeting of fate 
Can say to God and man: “I am content.’’ 


—_———- 


A SONG OF REGRET. 


BY ETHEL CLIFFORD. 





Hiow close our souls were once! Your soul 
and mine, 
That reach toward each other now in vain, 
Once heard the same songs floating from the 
stars, 
Were like two leaves that knew the same 


giad rain. 


Our spirits once together watched the dawn 
Break in the silver east and bring the day, 
And knew the same still sadness of regret 
When evening came and took the light 
away. 


Once every joy ( had, until you shared 
The joy of it, was void of joy to me. 

Once every grief you had, when I bad shared 
The pain of it, no longer grief would be. 


But now what unknown tide has broke the 
bridge 
That held our souls together for a space? 
When we go down to the eternal dark 
1 tuink we shall not know each other's 
place. — The Pilot. 
-_--_ — 
THE WHITE KNIGHT. 
BY HATTIE WHITNEY. 
The silver birch’s rind has caught 
A powder ight as frost; 
And, round and white, like milky veins, 
The grapevine threads are crossed. 
The hoyden haw has pinned a plume 
To the edge of ber stiff gray hood, 
And willow and sloe and oak bend low 
To the White Knight in the wood. 


A shrill east wind the forge-blaze fanned 
Where the ice-smith wrought amain, 

And clear and fine as the frailest pearl 
Are the links of his armor-chain. 

His pace is swift, and he travels well, 
Where the lonely gorges wind, 

But his step is still on the forest-sill, 
And the White Knight’s quest is kind. 


No poniard-point of the grim North King 
Who stalks from the black beyond 
Can smite, through the sweep of his broad, 
pure shield, 
The brake’s most helpless frond. 
The tender things of the wood are held 
In a long and a peaceful spell, 
Though the snarling blast be fierce and 
fast; 
For the White Knight guards them well. 


— Youth's Companion. 


- —_—-— 


How the Buzzell Family Learned 
French. 


BY HERBERT Db, WARD, 

It was eleven o’clock at night. The 
local expressman rang the front door-bell 
for the third time. Besides the stamping of 
a pair of feet, and the lumbering sound of 
a heavy box, there seemed to come from 
the direction of the front piazza noises 
which the Buzzell family (after slowly 
waking by detachments) found it hard to 
classify. 

‘“‘Haven’t I given orders a 
times not to deliver after nine o'clock?” 

Mr. Buzzell raised the front window of 
his bedroom. ‘I'll have you arrested for 
a burglar if you come here again!”’ The 
figure of the half- visible expressman 
shook, or seemed to shake; but whether 
with terror or with laughter, who should 


bundred 


say? 

“Couldn't help it, sir; my orders wuz 
<o deliver this parcel to-night. We hain’t 
got no place to put tt, It might freeze.” 
As the expressman finished, a low moan 
arose from the interior of the mysterious 
dry-goods box, that appeared even larger 
than it was, in the glare of the January 
moon. 

‘Freeze?’ repeated Mr. Buzzell. ‘*Let 
it freeze! What business has any one to 
send me anything that freezes? Tom!’’ 
He banged down the window, and called 
his oldest boy. ‘Tom, go right down and 
put that box on the hall register.” 

By this time the whole Buzzell family 
was awake and excited. Mrs. Buzzell put 
on her blanket wrapper and insisted on 
going down. Then there was Alice. She 
had to see the mysterious box; and by 
the time that Tom and the expressman 
had carried it to the hall, Maynard, the 
baby, four years old, had crept down- 
stairs, and was peering out from behind 





his mother’s red blanket wrapper in his 
little white cotton-flannel nightgown. 

‘‘What is it, Tom?’’ asked Alice, in a 
tremulous whisper. 

‘*Take care! It’s alive. Don’t you touch 
it, Alice. Maynard, come here!” 

Mrs. Buzzell caught the child in her 
arms. “It’s a dorg,’’ said the expressman, 
withagrin. “It’s the queerest dorg we 
ever see, an’ we’ve hauled hundreds on 
’em.’’ Then he departed with a chuckle, 
and left the Buzzells looking trom the 
box to one another in a state of utter be- 
wilderment. 

A dog! Mr. Buzzell had issued the 
edict years ago that upon his premises 
there should be no more dogs. One after 
another of the Buzzells peered through 
the slats of the express box, and uttered 
exclamations of wonder. 

*‘Aren’t you coming up to bed? The 
house should be still at this time of 
night.’’ The master spoke from above. 
The group below gave a guilty shiver as 
if each had been a partner in the crime, 
and the dog opened its black mouth and 
gave a prodigious yawn that ended ina 
whine. 

**He’s sleepy,’’ suggested Maynard. 
guess he wants to go to bed.”’ 

“He’s all right,’’ said Tom, inspecting 
the animal on his knees, with the light. 
‘*He’s scared and thirsty. They never eat 
after a trip on the train,’’ he added, with 
great superiority. ‘‘I’ll bet you it’s a 
poodle.”’ 

‘*Papa said that you mustn’t bet,”’ in 
terjected Maynard, with the imperious- 
ness of a petted baby. 

‘*‘What’s that on the other side, there, 
under the tag?’’ Alice pointed out an 
envelope tied inside to the top of the 
box. 

“Take it out, Tom.’ 

“There, there, good doggy!’’ began 
Tom, soothingly; ‘tyou’re all right.”’ 

The black dog, which was shaved from 
crown to toe, with the exception of a ring 
of hair around his neck for a collar, an- 
other near the end of his tail, and a tuft 
around each of his ankles, was as ridicu- 
lous a canine sight as one could find even 
in the most approved dog show. He 
looked like a black clown, a black, shaggy 
joke. 

“You don’t dare!’’ 
‘*He’ll bite.”’ 

“Don’t 1??? Tom put his hand through 
the slats with a quick motion, as if ex 
pecting anip. But the dog cowered back 
and blinked sullenly. Tom pulled out the 
envelope in triumph, and tore it open. 

“Tt’s from Uncle Tom! I thought he 
was in Paris,’’ cried Alice, peering over 
her brother’s shoulder. Mrs. Buzzell 
held the lamp nearer for her son to read. 


“ey 


jeered Maynard. 


Dear Alice: I have just arrived in New 
York, and send you a black poodle I 
picked up in Paris. His name is Napo- 
Jleon., Heis very well educated, and can 
do thirty tricks or more. I hope your 
father will not object to such a clever 
dog. He never steals, nor bites. Do not 
feed him on meat more than once a day. 

Your uncle, Tom. 

“There, Alice,’’ said Tom, in a disap- 
pointed tone, ‘‘take your dog; I’m going 
to bed.” 

‘“*Undo him, Tom, and I will take him,’ 
said Alice, with the dignity of her new 
responsibility. She looked at least two 
years older than she did before the dog 
came. She took Napoleon by the collar, 
and valiantly led him upstairs to her 
room, , 

The dog seemed to understand the situ- 
ation; he licked her hand, and walked on 
tiptoe by her side. Ile waited intelligent- 
ly until she had made a bed for him by 
the bureau, a bed of shawls and an old 
blanket. Then he walked over to it with 
great gravity, snuffed at it, turned around 
a dozen times until he had made for him- 
self a nest to his own mind, and sank 
down with a long sigh of content. 

‘““What was it?’’ asked Mr. Buzzell, as 
his wife crept into bed. 

“Never mind; go to sleep,”’ was the 
diplomatic answer. ‘‘Alice will tell you 
in the morning.”’ 

When Mr. Buzzell came down to break- 
fast the next morning, he had forgotten 
all about the disturbance of the night be- 
fore. He was not the best-tempered man 
in the world, especially at breakfast- 
time. But this morning his family was 
flawless. The breakfast was on time and 
steaming, and not a soul was late. It was 
‘dear papa’’ here and ‘‘dear papa’’ there; 
and by the time breakfast was balf 
through, Mr. Buzzell beamed upon his 
household with his best smile. 

‘***Pon my word, dear,’’ he said, ad- 
dressing his wife, ‘‘I believe the millen- 
nium has come.”’ 

At that moment a lugubrious and long- 
drawn-out how! reverberated from the 
laundry under his feet. The rest of the 
Buzzells regarded one another in conster- 
nation, and then Mr. Buzzell questioned. 

‘Can it be?-a dog?—strayed upon my 


, 


premises?’ Howl! Howl! Yap! How— 
ow—l! “It is one. I believe he has 
broken into my cellar. Tom!’’ 

“Sir?” 


At this terrible crisis Alice threw her 





arms about Mr. Buzzell’s neck, and 
smothered his ears with kisses. 

“It’s all right, papa,”’ she said, burried- 
ly. “It’s Uncle Tom—that is—I mean— 
it’s only Napoleon.”’ 

‘Uncle Tom? Napoleon? What do you 
mean, Miss Alice?’”? When Mr. Buzzell 
called his wife or children **Miss,’’ **Mrs.,”’ 
or ‘‘Mr.,’’ they knew that the worst was 
coming. But Tom, who had slipped from 
his chair at the first caress, now entered 
the room, leading the black dog. It was 
the boldest thing he had ever done in his 
life. 

Napoleon and Mr. Buzzell solemnly re- 
garded each other. Neither budged nor 
winked. Napoleon seemed to know that 
his fate rested upon the modest impres- 
sion he should make. 

It was well that Mr. Buzzell had not 


seen the poor, ill-kempt dog that morning | 
when Alice woke up first, before Tom | 


had given herall! sorts of advice about the 
care of dogs in general and poodles in 


particular, a subject of which he was pro- | 


foundly ignorant before. She and Tom 
had given the dog a bath in the laundry, 
and had dried and combed and fed him. 
There Napoleon stood, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, black, cropped, 


irresistibly funny; and when at last he | 


arched his cropped tail and gave the end 
of it, which looked like a dish-mop that 
had strayed into the coal-bin, a feeble 
wag, even Mr. Buzzell himself could not 
refrain from laughing until 
rolled from under his terrible spectacles. 
Then he spoke. ‘From Uncle Tom? 
From Paris, hey? Kuows thirty tricks, 
and doesn’t steal? Called Napoleon? 
Well, sir! Look here! If I catch you at 
any tricks, I'll be your Waterloo,” 

The dog bowed his head as if he accept- 
ed the conditions. That is the way Napo- 
leon became a member of the Buzzell 
family. , 

A week had passed, but Napoleon had 
not yet become domesticated. He moped, 
and would scarcely eat, and had a shuffle 
in his walk that was exasperating. Alice 
explained the matter by saying the dog 
had been scared out of his vitality by her 
father’s threat. 

‘“‘He’s a perfect fool!’’ said Tom one 
evening, in disgust. ‘He doesn’t know 
enough even to come when he is called; 
as for his being educated, Uncle Tom was 
finely taken in. That pup’s a born dunce. 
Come here, sir!’’ But Napoleon did not 
stir. He responded with a pathetic, ques- 
tioning gaze. He looked like a ship- 
wrecked mariner who had lost his bear- 
ings. He had an air of extreme attention; 
one ear pricked itself up, then the other. 
But at the moment when he almost 
looked intelligent his old stupor returned, 
and he huddled himself into a corner and 
fell into a profound sleep. 

To an experienced observer of dogs, he 
would have seemed often on the point of 
doing something which he never did. He 
acted as if he were iu a constant balance 
of expectation and disappointment. But 
the Buzzells were not wise in dogs, and it 
was unanimously voted that Napoleon 
was a humbug. Even Alice, who had 
clung with pathetic persistence to the de- 
lusion that his brain was of cyclopean 
proportions, at last gave in, and, putting 
her arm about his frill, said: ‘‘You dear 
old stupid thing!’ 

‘TI say,’’ repeated Tom emphatically, 
‘he’s an idiot.”’ 

Napoleon was watching his detractor, 
while he was kissing his mistress’s hand; 
but he did not respond with a bark or a 
wag as most dogs wonld have done to 
such a compliment. 

At this moment, ths big baby, Maynard, 
walked over to the poor dog, and bent 
over him, and inspected him with much 
gravity. Children are better seers than 
they are given credit for being. 

‘‘What do you see, May®’’ teased Tom. 

‘*My name is not May. I’m nota girl, 
but I know.”’ 

“What do you know, baby?” 
spoke with the impatience that 
brothers too often show. 

‘Maynard, it’s your bedtime.’’ Mrs. 
Buzzell glanced at the clock on the man- 
telpiece. 

‘*Maynard, why do you wait?’’ said Mr. 
B :zzell harshly. It seemed as if the whole 
family were arrayed against the young- 
ster, but he was too much absorbed in his 
thoughts to notice them. 

“What do you know?’ 
sym pathetically. 

“I know,’’ repeated the child sturdily. 
‘‘Napoleon doesn’t understand English. 
He only speaks French.’’ 

‘“‘Noneense, child. Go to bed.” 
Buzzell glanced over his paper. 

Tom sneered derisively, and began, 
‘*Parlez vous—eh — Frangchaise?’’ Even 
with the abominable pronunciation the 
effect upon the expatriated dog was al- 
most miraculous. 

Napoleon jumped up in the air, and 
yelped, and barked, and danced, and spun 
around Tom likeatop. Theu he walked 
into the middle of the room, and there 
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The sound of his native language had 
broken the malign spell. As is often the 
case, the solution of the misunderstanding 
had come from the youngest of the fami- 
ly. But Napoleon stood on his head. 
The Buzzells surrounded him in an ecs- 
tacy of anticipation. 

“O!? screamed Maynard, clapping his 


| hands. ‘Papa, you talk to him.” 
But Mr. Buzzell shook his head. “I 
haven’t time fur such nonsense,’ he 


} 


| growled. 

| The children glanced at one another. 
| They all knew, as well as if he had said it, 
' that French was vot one of their father’s 
accomplishments. 

By this time Napoleon bad recovered his 

natural level, and with eager eye, panting 
mouth, and alert tail was planted before 
Tom for further encouragement. But Tom 
had spent his last arrow, and all he could 
do was to repeat: ‘Parlez-vous-——parlez- 
vous? Of course he only understauds 
| French. Parlez vous? I say.” 
To each of these inane inquiries the 
| poodle impatiently nodded his head, as if 
to say, ‘‘Yes, yes; for mercy’s sake speak 
on.”’ 

Now while this was going on, Alice had 
| run up-stairs into the attic. In a corner 
was the usual heap of unused and forgot- 
ten books. These she ransacked until 
she found an old torn French lexicon, 
which she had once noticed. She burst 
into the parlor, flourishing the coverless 
volume, 
| Napoleon was no longer the sluggish, 
stupid dog, the butt of thefamily. Every 
motion now signified his eagerness of at- 

tention. As Alice dashed ip, the poodle. 
| thinking the book she held was a literary 
| substitute for a ball, sprang for his native 
| tongue, and began a game of tag with the 
| girl on one side and the dictionary and 
| himself on the other. 
| To Mr. Buzzell’s horror, the other 
| children entered into the spirit of their 
French guest with the utmost avidity. 
Never had the sedate house seen such a 
| performance. Over went chairs—a table; 
| in a corner Mrs. Buzzell, flushed with ex- 
citement, held the lamp out of harm’s 
way as if she were a pedestal made for the 
purpose. She tried to look shocked; but, 
as she did not dare to move, hergexpres- 
sion did not count. 

“Stop him!’’ howled Mr, Buzzell wild- 
ly. In vain he hurled at the dog all the 

english orders that comprehend a halt. 
| But Napoleon could not understand a 
foreign tongue. Thinking that the digni- 

fied gentleman was applauding the sport, 
| he romped all the harder. 
| In the scuffle the dictionary parted, and 
Alice by a successful leap rescued the 
smaller half. It was torn at the T's; her 
eyes glanced at the column of words. 
, These were French to her, but opposite 
one word that looked familiar she saw the 
English equivalent ‘quiet.’’ With quick 
presence of mind, born of desperation, she 
mounted a chair, and shrieked above the 
hubbub: 

‘Napoleon! Tranquille!’” Twice she 
pronounced the last word in the English 
fashion: but for a dog of unusual intellec- 
tual development it was near enough. He 
had heard only the first syllable, but he 
divined the rest. Dogs who have been 
taught lanuguage have an unerring instinct 
regarding it. 

As if doubting his senses, the poodle 
stopped in his mad career; then, hearing 
the order repeated, he crept to the feet of 
his mistress with quick obedience, pre- 
sented her with the remnant of the only 
medium of communication between him- 
self and the family, and, sinking down, 
buried his nose between the frills on the 
lower part of his paws. 

Mr. Buzzell was too disgusted to com- 
ment wrathfully on the scene, and for 
once did not say anything. After Mrs. 
Buzzell had put the lamp on the table, 
and had drawn breath, she said in a tone 
of authority: 

‘*Alice, this is a serious matter. If you 
are to keep this dog, you must take les- 
sons in French immediately. We can’t 
have this scene repeated. I think Miss 
DeGuise will do admirably. Alice can go 
to her three times a week. Don’t you 
think so, dear?” 

‘“‘Humph,”’ ejaculated Mr. Buzzell, put- 
ting his hands into his pockets. But 
Alice knew there was only one thing to 
do. She ran and put her arms around 
Mr. Buzzell’s inflexible neck, and kissed 
him, 

In the meanwhile, Napoleon, suspecting 
that the discussion concerned himself, got 
up on his hind legs, and, following his 
| mistress, stood in front of Mr. Buzzell’s 
chair, pleading like one of those begging 
| dogs that organ-grinders own. 

**Look at him!”’ yelled Maynard. 

“Isn't he a daisy?”’ cried Tom with en- 
thusiasm. ‘I don’t believe there’s a dog 
in the suburbs that can beat him. What 
will you sell him to me for, Alice?”’ 

He rudely snatched the book from his 
| sister’s hand. He turned the frayed pages 

impatiently. His eyes fell upon the Eng- 
| lish word adjacent to a French one. 
“I’m going to try him, and see if he 





.explanation helplessly; 





knows anything. Here’s the word ‘cold,’ 
It is cold. Here, you pup, froyed!” 

** ‘Fried’ can’t mean cold,”’ said Alice. 

“The last ‘d’ is not pronounced,” ex. 
plained Mrs. Buzzell, looking over the 
book; ‘I’m sure of that.”’ 

Napoleon could*not have happened 
upon a more Frenchless family in the 
world. 

“Froyed! Froi! Froi! Froah!’’ cried 
Tom coming nearer and nearer to the 
dog and the correct pronunciation at the 
sametime. Evenif afull-blooded French- 
man or an American could not have un- 
derstoed, the dog did. Hungering for his 
native tongue, he snatched at the first and 
faintest resemblance to it. Every one 
looked at Napoleon as if this were a fina! 
test of his ability. But he was ir no wise 
dismayed. We seemed to know exactly 
what he was about. 

With an air of important business he 
walked up to the open fireplace, upon 
which a sma)! stick of oak was smoulder 
ing, and nosed about. The family watched 
him breathlessly as he put his black head 
into the wood-basket at the side of the 
mantel, and selected therefrom a piece of 
pine. This he tossed with the gravity of 
a butler upon the dying embers. 

A shower of sparks went up to the 
chimney. Then Napoleon sat down in 
front of the fireplace, and, whethe: 
unconsciously or with premeditation, 
wagged his bushy tail, smiling all the 
time from the left corner of his mouth. 
This wagging acted like a fan upon the 
coals. Then the dog gave vent to a fal 
setto yelp of joy, as if he himself 
realized that the trick had been wel! 
done. 

The Buzzell family regarded their pos- 
session with a look of awe. What might 
the dog not do next? Would it be dan- 
gerous or not to acquire any further 
knowledge of his native tongue? 

At this propitious moment Alice tight- 
ened her arms about her father’s neck, 
and said: ‘‘O papa!”’ 

But Mr. Buzzell, who had been all the 
while watching Napoleon furtively, stil! 
shook his head. It was his hobby never 
to show enthusiasm. Perhaps this time 
he liked to feel his daughter’s arms about 
his neck, or perhaps he enjoyed Napole- 
on’s accomplishments. His kinder nature 
had long since won; but not wishing, out 
of pride, to yield immediately, and to 
conceal a smile, he turned his head away, 
and took up the other half of the diction- 
ary mechanically. 

This he opened at random. The pages 
fluttered apart at the V’s. He tried to 
pronounce the word that his finger fell 
upon. It was his first attempt to con- 
verse in the French language. 

Napoleon bad turned his attention to 
Mr. Buzzell, and was watching him eager. 
ly. Of this, Mr. Buzzell was blissfully 
ignorant, 

The word was ‘‘venir,’’ and Mr. Buzzell 
mispronounced it as well as he could. As 
he did so, the ludicrousness of the situa- 
tion appealed strongly to the master of 
the house; he laughed, and looked at the 
dog with an expression of real kindliness, 
as he said: ‘‘Veneer! Veneer!”’ 

It is not to be presumed that even Na- 
poleon understood what the word meant 
any more than Mr. Buzzell did; but he 
could interpret the face, for which he did 
not need a dictionary, and which told him 
that at last his only antagonist was won 
over. 

His instinet bad hitherto unerringly re- 
garded the master of the house as the 
only hostile element. But now the laugh, 
the look of interest and appreciation, 
indicated that the enemy had become his 
friend. Heedless of what the master ‘vas 
trying to say, with one leap and with an 
exultant yelp Napoleon landed in Mr 
Buzzell’s lap; and before that gentleman 
could utter an exclamation of consterna- 
tion, or could recover his equanimity, the 
black poodle had curled up, put his nose 
on Mr. Buzzell’s knee, run out his pink 
tongue slowly, and licked his chops sev- 
eral times,—a sure sign of canine content, 
—and uttered a long wheezing breath in- 
dicative of complete happiness. 

‘*Bless my soul, Alice,’’ stammered her 
father, ‘‘what does the dog mean?” 

Alice, who had not seen her father’s 
sign of capitulation, and as yet could not 
understand the quickness of the dog's 
mind, tried to explain as well as she 
could, and scanned the dictionary. 

“Why, papa, ‘venir,’ what you said, 
means ‘come’; that’s what it says. Napo- 
leon had to obey, you know. He knows 
French.”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Buzzell, accepting the 
then, casting 
about for a scapegoat, his eye rested upon 
the baby, who had unwittingly brought 
things about. ‘Maynard, you go to bed 
instantly! As for him,’’ Mr. Buzzell for 
the first time in his life patted a dog upon 
the head, “‘let him stay. At least, he is 
out of mischief here. 

‘‘And you, Alice,’’ he glared upon her 
with a benignant twinkle, ‘‘you had bet- 
ter begin those French lessons to-morrow ; 
that is,’ pursing up his under lip, “if 
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your mother is willing. This dog must 
be kept in order.”’ 

Mrs. Buzzell said nothing. It was her 
way to make her husband believe that he 
always had his own way. She did not 
even look elated. When the dog and the 
children. had gone to bed, Mr. Buzzell 
spoke with dignity. 

“French is indispensable tv modern 
culture,’ said Mr. Buzzell, sententiously. 
“I have always held to this position. 
Maynard had better take lessons, too. 
No one can begin too early.”’ 

His wife nodded her head 
assent, 

After another long silence, Mr. Buzzell 
put down his evening paper and took off 
his glasses. 

‘‘Here is another case of a burglar being 
scared off by adog. To my mind, a dog 
is a necessity to a suburban home.”’ Hav- 
ing uttered this sentiment, he arose and 
went to bed. 

As he passed to his room, he stopped at 
Alice’s door, where Napoleon was sleep- 


in dutiful 


ing in a wood-basket lined with pink flan- | 


nell. After a second’s hesitation he tip- 
toed in, and softly patted the French dog 
good-night. Napoleon appreciated the 
attention, but he would have been hap- 
pier if Mr. Buzzell had said, **Bon nuit.”’— 
Christian Endeavor World. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
GA-IE-WA-NOH, 

The love and great regard which In- 
dians had for Mrs. Harriett Maxwell Con- 
verse, ‘‘The Great White Mother,’’ was 
demonstrated on Nov. 19, at her funeral 
services in the Merritt undertaking rooms, 
Nineteenth Street and Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 

Indians from all over the country as- 
sembled to pay their last tribute to the 
Chief, ‘‘Ga-ie-wa-noh,’’ ‘‘She Who Watch- 
es Over Us.’’ The head men of the Six 
Nations, composing the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy, journeyed from their reservations 
to do her honor. Whatever the American 
Indian may have done in the days of Feni- 
more Cooper in the way of suppressing 
the appearance of emotion, these solemn- 
faced red men wept without attempt at 
concealment. Chief Corn Planter of the 
Wolf Clan of the Senecas, of which Mrs. 
Converse was a member, wept as he told 
of the love he had for her. Dark Cloud, 
a tall, strapping Indian, with long black 
hairthat reached down over his shoulders, 
had to stop for a moment to control his 
voice as he told how much good had been 
done for his race by Mrs, Converse, 

Not the least impressive part of the 
ceremony was the designation of the suc- 
cessor to Mrs. Converse. He is Joseph 
Keppler of Puck, who was adopted by the 
Senecas a number of years ago, He has 
done a great deal for the Indians, and has 
been of much help to Mrs. Converse, 

When Mrs. Converse died on Wednesday 
night telegrams were sent at once to the 
chiefs of the Six Nations, who are now 
holding a grand council at Onondaga, 
Many of the chiefs had not arrived at the 
council, and word had to be sent to them 
at their reservations. It was sent by run- 
ners, who brought the chiefs from the 
reservations in Erie and Cattaraugus 
counties to Onondaga. There, delegates 
were appointed to attend the funeral, and 
the successor of Mrs, Converse was chos- 
ep. The delegates and a number of other 
Indians who had known Mrs. Converse 
got on trains at Buffalo, Akron and Syra- 
cuse and came to the city on the West 
Shore Railroad about an hour before the 
funeral services. 

Several of the delegates were women. 
The Indian squaws have the right of suf- 
frage in their councils and even more 
power than the men, because it is left to 
them to confirm the selections made by 
the men. Mrs. Converse always attended 
the councils of the Senecas, her adopted 
nation, and took part in the festivities of 
her clan. 

About fifty Indians from thereservations 
of the Six Nations made the trip to that 
city. The men were dressed like pale- 
faces and the women like their white sis- 
ters. They were readily recognized, how- 
ever, with their copper-colored skins and 
black hair. Some of the men wore their 
hair long. A crowd followed the party to 
the undertaker’s. 

Of the Iroquois confederacy the nations 
represented were the Onondagas, Senecas, 
Cayugas and Mohawks. Inthe party that 
came with them were Hurons, Abenakis, 
Sioux and Algonquins. Some of the head 
men were Chiefs Crow, Corn Planter, 
Longfeather, Lay, and Sachem Chauncey 
Abrams. 

Other Indians who live in that neighbor- 
hood, or who had come from a distance 
to be at the funeral, were awaiting them 
in the parlor where the funeral services 
were held. There was Chief War Cloud, 
a brave named Carlo, of the Aztec tribe 
of Mexico; ‘‘Gah-wah-so-wah-neh,’’ or 
“Great Snowslide,”’ an intelligent young 
protege of Mrs. Converse, and his father, 
‘‘Ah-nen-la-dey-m,”’ or “Turning Proud.”’ 


There was also a young Indian woman to 
whom much attention was paid. She was 
**Hah-gah so-do-neh,”’ or “Prairie Flow- 
er,’ who was adopted by Mrs. Converse 
some years ago. In all, including the 
delegation from up the State, there were 
about seventy-five Indians present. The 
delegation from the Six Nations walked 
in in Indian file, the women bringing up 
the rear. 

There was not enough room to accom- 
modate the palefaces, men and women, 
friends of Mrs. Converse, who came to the 
funeral. Ex-Policeman Captain James 
| Price, who, as Czar of the Tenderloin, 
knew of her good work, sat in a front 
seat. Congressman William Sulzer also 
was present. 

The coffin, covered with flowers, had 
been set in front of a platform at one end 
of the room. On the platform sat the 
men from the Six Nations. Most of them 
were past middle age. The other Indians 
had the first two rows of seats next to the 
coffin. 

The Rev. T. H. Sill, rector of the Epis- 
| copal Church of St. Chrysostom, of which 
Mrs. Converse was a member, began the 
service by reading the usual prayers. 
Then the Indian Chiefs made short ad- 
dresses. Chiefs Crow and Longfeather, 
the first two speakers, spoke in their own 
language. Chief Crow followed out the 
ritual of ‘‘Gon-oi-don,”’ the Lroquois re- 
ligion. Their remarks, which were brief, 
thanked{the Great Ruler for having sent 
them such a good woman as Mrs. Con- 
verse, and;dwelt upon her virtues. They 
commendedjher to the Great Spirit, and 
hoped that they would meet in the Spirit 
| land, 

The words of the two Chiefs greatly 
| affected the other Indians. Ina few min- 
utes the women began to weep. The del- 
egates on the platform covered their eyes 
with their hands and one or two of them 
were heard to sob. It was only with the 
greatest effort that some of the men con- 
trolled themselves. 

Chauncey Abrams, the gray-headed 
hereditary Sachem of the Senecas, stepped 
off the platform and went up to Mr. Kep 
pler, who was sitting on one side of the 
platform, The old Indian took Mr. Kep- 
pler by the hand and led him over to the 
coffin. Mr, Keppler’s Indiao name is 
“‘Gy-ant-waka,”’ or ‘The Planter.”’ 

Sachem Abrams lifted a string of wam- 
pum from the coffin and handed it to Mr. 
Keppler. This was the ‘Putting on of 
the Horns,” and the string of wampum 
indicated thatMr. Keppler had received the 
badge of chieftainship. Mr. Keppler will 
not become a Chief, however, until he is 
confirmed _at a council which will be held 
later. 

Sachem Abrams paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Converse, and then Mr. Keppler.said: 

‘I honored and esteemed Mrs. Con 
verse. She gave and spent her whole life 
for the Indians. Her body is dead, but 
her soul lives. Let those of us who have 
followed iv her footsteps carry on her 
burden. In taking up the office which 
she has relinquished I will try and follow 
her. A safe journey to her immortal 
soul !”’ 

Chief Corn Planter, the priest and ora- 
tor of the Wolf Clan of the Senecas, made 
an address next. The Chief, who was a 
great friend of Mrs. Converse, spoke In 
English. 

‘*T will try to make a few remarks to 
you,’’ he said. ‘*My heart is very sore. 
My best friend, Mrs. Converse, she left 
me in this world and went away. Every- 
bo.!y knows she always did right by us. 
She helped us with the United States 
Government and Congress. She did a 
great deal of good many times. I’m sor- 
ry. I can’t help it. My brother [point: 
ing to Mr. Keppler,] he is going to take 
up her work. I am glad. He will do 
good. He will have the same power. 
Excuse me. I can say no more. My 
heart’s very sad.”’ 

Chief Dark Cloud, who followed Chief 
Corn Planter, broke down after he had 
said a few words. Then, when he had 
controlled his voice, he showed that he 
was an orator of no mean ability. His 
English was good and his voice powerful: 
He said that Mrs. Converse was the truest 
friend the Indians had ever had. She un- 
derstood the Indian religion and the In- 
dians. 

“She was the angel of God,’’ he said. 
“She was our footstool, our mediator. 
We hope that our white sister will go 
with us to that happy place where there 
is no trouble, no sorrow, nothing but hap- 
piness. She knew our troubles and our 
sorrows. 

“Our religion is sweet. We see God 
every day. We see God in the woods, in 
every blade of grass. She understood us 
and understood our religion.”’ 

Warrior Carlo of the Aztecs also said a 
few words. He was as sorry as any one, 
he said, even though ‘‘The Great White 
Mother’’ was not of his nation. He knew 
how good she was and all she had done 
for his race. 

The part that the Indians took in the 
services ended there. The hymns, ‘Lead, 

















Kindly Light’ and ‘‘Nearer, My God, to | 
Thee’? were sung by Mrs. Kellogg, of 
Brooklyn, who was a friend of Mrs. Con- 
verse. Short addresses were made by the 
Rev. Stephen Merritt, and his manager, 
P. W. Radcliffe. They both knew Mrs. | 
Converse. i 

After the services everybody passed in 
front of the coffin and viewed the body. 
The Indians waited until after every one 
else had been requested to leave the hall. | 

The Indians from the Six Nations re- 
turned to Onondaga to take part in the 
grand council which is going on there. 
The body of Mrs. Converse was sent to | 
Elmira, She was buried in the plot with 
her mother and father. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


The New Jersey W. 8S. A. held its 13th 
annual convention at Trenton, Nov. 18 
and 19, in the Friends’ Meeting House and 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall. This is the first 
time the Association has met at the State 
capital, and it was the best convention it 
has ever held. The meetings were large 
and enthusiastic, and more auxiliaries 
were represented than ever before. 

When the president, Mrs. Minola Gra. 
ham Sexton, called the convention to 
order, her desk was graced by beautiful 
chrysanthemums, and behind her was the 
four-starred suffrage flag. In the sbsence 
of the secretary, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell 
was elected secretary of the convention, 

The first business was hearing the re- 
ports of auxiliaries. Mrs. Mary J. Felton, 
treasurer of the Camden Equal Suffrage 
League, reported three public meetings 
held. Miss Mary Willets, president of the 
Manasquam Civic League, which was or- 
ganized with fifteen members after an 
address by Miss Shaw in July, reported 
that it now had twenty-six members, had 
held regular meetings, and had been ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Blankenburg and Miss 
Harriet May Mills. The report of the 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park Political 
Equality Study Club, also organized in 
July, sent by the secretary, Mrs. Squire, 
was read by Mrs. C. B. Lippincott. The 
club had held one public meeting, ad- 
dressed by Miss Mills, at which twelve of 
its twenty-four members were gained. 

The president of the Moorestown Equal 
Suffrage League, Miss Susan W. Lippin- 
cott, reported seven meetings held, Two, 
to which large numbers of non-members 
were invited, were addressed respectively 
by Mrs. Sexton and Miss Mills, Twenty 
new members had been gained during 
the year, and the membership was now 
forty three. 

The president of the Essex County So- 
ciety, Miss Emma L, Richards, reported 
that it bad held four meetings during the 
winter. The Rev. Mr. Rose created en- 
thusiasm by his stirring address at the 
first. The second was a reception at ex- 
Mayor Seymour’s house in Newark. 
Three prominent gentlemen told why 
they believed in political equality. The 
third meeting at Nutley was addressed by 
Mrs. Sexton, and at the last, held in the 
Public Library in Newark, Miss Mills lec- 
tured. Two new leagues have been or- 
ganized in this county during the month. 

Miss Mary D. Campbell, president of 
the youngest club in Essex County, the 
Political Study Club of Short Hills, re- 
ported its organization at Mrs. Stewart 
Hartshorn’s on Nov. 6, with twenty-five 
members as a result of Miss Mills’s ad- 
dress. 

Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, president of 
the Orange Political Study Club, the old- 
est club in the county, said that it met 
regularly every two weeks, many meet- 
ings being devoted to addresses and dis- 
cussions on current events, such as the 
coal strike, the race problem in tbe 
South, a reformatory for women, child 
labor, civic sanitation, George Junior Re 
public, the Monroe doctrine, the govern- 
ment of cities, etc. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mre. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Miss Harriet May Mills, and others had 
addressed it. It had done some practical 
work in relation to the improvement of 
several jails, and had sent three petitions 
to the Legislature. It was represented 
by delegates at the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the State Civic Fed- 
eration and the Charities Conference of 
the Oranges. 

Mrs. Sexton, who organized this club, 
urged the members of the convention to 
remember the importance of providing 
attractive programs to make a_ club 
flourish. 

Miss Greene, of Jersey City, reported 
the forming of the Jersey City Political 
Study Club on Nov. 9 with twenty mem- 
bers. Dr. De Hart is its president, with 
an able staff of officers. It was the out- 
growth of Mrs. Catt’s lecture before the 
Woman’s Club of Jersey City and Miss 
Mills’s address in Hasbrooke Hall, Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, president of the 





A FewofLittle Brown &Co’s New Books 





LAURA B 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil 


Bridgman. By Maup How: and FLoREN¢ 


of the notable things of our century. 


A remarkable Account of the First Case of Successful 
Instruction of a Blind Deaf Mute. . 


The story of Dr. Samus. G. Howe's efforts to reach the shut-in mind of Laura 
© Howe HALL. With portraits and other 
Illustrations by Joun ELLiorr. Crown 8vo. 400 pages. $1.50 net. Postpaid, 31.63. 
HENRY VAN DYKE, of Princeton, N. J 

“The work of opening the gates of the prison of Laura Gridgman’s soul is one 


RIDGMA 


and What He Taught Her 


+, Says: 





—New York World, 


Laura E. Richards’ New Book. 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


Since her famous ‘Captain January,’’ Mrs. Richards has written nothing so fasci 
nating as this book of forty-four exquisite fables, for old and young 
“They charm by their simplicity and directness.” 


Handsomely illustrated and decorated. An ideal gift book. 12mo. $1.50 postpaid. 


“Brightly told and brimful of 
ing.” —Philudelphia Telegraph. 


mean 





“One of the sweetest 


By Frances Cuar es, author of ‘in 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through 
the ministrations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child can 
understand it, but there is in it a thread of beauty and power which holds the 
attention of the adult reader, for whom it was written. 


illustrated in color by I. H. Caliga. 


stories ever written.” 


the Country God Forgot.’’ Superbly 
12mo. 81.50 postpaid. 





In box, $2.00 net. 


Dr, Hale’s Collection of Typical Ballads, 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY IN BALLADS 


By Epwarp Everetr HALE AND His CHILDREN, 


Illustrated. Small Svo, 


Postpaid, $2.15. 





ks" SEND FOR ILLUSTRAT 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 
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OUR 


GLOVES 


Veils 
and 


Neckwear 
Belts 


Make Charming 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


And Are Always Acceptable 


Miss M. 


F. FISK 


144 TREMONT ST 








ed that six meetings had been held, 
questions relating to the laws had been 
discussed at several parlor meetings, 
three new members had joined, and one 
member bad contributed ten dollars for 
the fall work. 

Dr. Hussey reported the organization of 
clubs at Caldwell and Point Pleasant by 
Miss Mills. 

The president reported the meetings 
held under the auspices of the camp- 
meeting at Ocean Grove last summer, and 
spoke of the success of the series of meet- 
ings addressed by Miss Mills in different 
parts of the State. Miss Mills had organ- 
ized five new clubs in two weeks and a 
half, and created great interest in the 
cause wherever she had spoken. This 
was the first time the Association had 
employed an organizer, and the results 
had been most encouraging. 

Mrs. Sexton expressed the gratitude of 
the Association to Miss Gertrude Heu- 
lings, who had acted as chairman of the 
local committee in Trenton. 

Mary D. Hussey, M. D. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
It you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational] 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















Plainfield Equal Suffrage League, report- 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOoLp Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’te wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


—————_$$——$_ 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 








MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faéiton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
wel] as the Italian method is aiso used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. 


Elevator, 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostom 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannuom. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone Buackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JougNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mase‘ 








Price, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 
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Our Only Place of Business 


— 18 AT— 


5 | TREMONT STREET 
J. NEWMAN & SONS. 


We have no Branch Stores. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY CISPLAY. 
Alvah Skinner & Son, 


No. 6 Winter St., Boston. 











We invite special attention to our mag- 
nificent display of 


DIAMONDS and 
OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
WATCHES, NECKLACES, 
RINGS, BRACELETS, Etc. 


" Our stock embraces many unique and 
novel Styles in the Latest Patterns of 
Jewelry for Christmas and New Year 
Gifts. 


Christmas Cards 
Foreign Postal Cards 
Calendar & Booklets 


Fine Assortment Leather Goods, 
Pocket Books, Kid Pictures, 
Frames, Desk Sets, Photog’ phs, 
Colored Etchings, Haudsome 
Boxes Paper and Envelopes. 
Reasonable Prices. 


FINE FOREIGN POSTERS 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 
5 SOMERSET ST. 
Call Early: 





Teachers’ Cards Ready. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400, Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 





in good order, 





3 Park St., Boston. ’ 


DENVER WOMEN ON MISS McCRACEEN. 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken, who is a 
daughter of the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of New York, was the subject of con- 
siderable criticism at the Woman’s Club 
Fair in Denver the other day, for her re- 
cent article declaring that equal suffrage 
had had a disastrous effect on the woman- 
liness of Colorado women. The Denver 
News of Dec. 3 says: 

‘They (the Denver women) are not an- 
gry at Miss McCracken because she criti- 
cized them. What they are angry about is 
the way in which Miss McCracken got her 
information. During her visit here the 
prominent suffragists of the city enter- 
tained her right royally. They dined her 
and féted her, and many an expensive lit 
tle souvenir of these hospitable gather- 
ings did Miss McCracken carry away with 
her when she finally left Denver. And all 
the time she was being entertained, Miss 
McCracken asked questions, clever, sym- 
pathetic questions, which indicated to her 
entertainers, or at least they thought they 
did, that at last their experiments in the 
suffrage line were to be put before the 
world in an appreciative way. 

‘* ‘It simply makes my blood boil,’ said 
one prominent member of the Woman’s 
Club, ‘to think how we put ourselves 
out for Miss McCracken and did every- 
thing we possibly could for her, and then 
to get such treatment at her hands. It 
waso’t common courtesy, to say the least. 
If she intended to write us up from an 
antagonistic standpoint, why‘didn’t she 
come here ina business way, get her ma- 
terial without accepting our hospitality, 
which she could easily have done, and 
then not be under obligations to us?’ 

‘** ‘One of my friends, who is one of the 
best-known women in local politics, gave 
a luncheon for Miss McCracken,’ said an- 
other club woman. ‘It was really an ele- 
gant luncheon, although it was entirely 
impromptu, the hostess having only a few 
hours for preparation. There were quan- 
tities of beautiful flowers, and the napery, 
silver, and cut glass were spotless, for my 
friend, in spite of her political proclivi- 
ties, is an immaculate housekeeper. I 
was at the luncheon, and remember that 
Miss McCracken said that it was most 
convincing evidence that politics and 
good housekeeping could go together.’ 

“But another woman ip the group 
which had Miss McCracken under discus- 
sion at the Woman’s Club Fair yesterday 
afternoon, had the worst story of all to 
tell, and it came as news to most of the 
other wcmen. ‘That article of Miss Mc- 
Cracken’s was not her real view of the 
suffrage situation in Colorado, I know 
it, because Miss McCracken herself told 
meso. A few days before she left Denver 
she expressed to me her appreciation of 
how she had been treated by the suffra- 
gists of the city, and said she was sorry 
she could not write of them just as she 
thought. ‘But I’m to be paid for an arti- 
cle on the other side,’ she said, ‘and I 
shall have to write it.’ 

‘There seemed nothing more to be said 
after that, and the women dispersed 
themselves among the pretty booths, to 


recover their equanimity before dinner 
' was announced.,”’ 
“Among the prominent women who 
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HUDSON BAY SABLES 


Decidedly the most Fashionable Fur 
this season for 


MUFFS AND SCARFS 














Hudson Bay Sable 
In one of our large show windows 


we are now making the most complete 
display of these skins, both in qual 


ity and quantity, ever made. 


Note the fact that the skins 
shown are all ‘‘natural’’ — not 
“blended.” 

Now is the time to make selee- 


tions for Christmas delivery. 


We now show in stock 


MUFFS AND SCARFS 
12 DIFFERENT STYLES 





| 
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We Also Offer 


A MOST COMPLETE sald 


- OF — 


Christmas Furs 


OE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


are of our 


Abso- 


ALL FURS SHOWN 
own manufacture and 


lutely Reliable, 


— AND — 


$60 to $250 each  unequaltedinPrice for Quality 





179 TREMONT ST. 


KakasBros.’Fur Store 


INCORPORATED 


NEAR 
TREMONT THEATRE 


: 
“| 
: 


you buy or not. 
the day it’s out, if it’s worthy. 


serve you. 
that we haven’t space to mention. 


still more to twice or three times its normal size. 
not only at holiday times, but throughout the entire year, is 


Our Book Department is on the Street Floor 


It is so easy to get at and it is so roomy and comfortable, quiet and orderly. 
And there’s nothing about books we don’t know. 


A Fine Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


We've prepared lavishly for our Christmas trade in books, 
has compelled us to enlarge it from time to time, and now for the holiday season we have widened aud broadened it 
One of the principal reasons for our enormous sale of books, 


Send For It. 





The Little Tea Book, compiled by 
Author Gray. Each book packed 
in a facsimile of a wes hes 25 
bag. ° ° 





Bachelor Bigotries, compiled by an 
old maid and approved by a young 
pesperes Illustrated ey ex- 
bachelor and publishe y a 
young married man. . 'O5c 





Widows, Grave and Otherwise, 
purloined by an ex-widow and pic- 
tured by a victim. cane Cc 
by an immune. .95 ° 

Modern Daughters—Conversations 
with various American girls and 
one man, by Alexander Black; 
er illustrated. Publish- 
er's price $2.00, for this qe - 
ing sale. .75¢- 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable—New edition; a great 
book at a little price; bound in '75C 

. . 


cloth. For this sale. 
Constantinople, by Edwin A Gros- 
venor. lilustrated 2 volumes. 
8vo., cloth. The original price of 
this set of books was $4.00. We 
have secured about 100 sets 
on we 


our price. 

New England and its Neighbors, 
by Clifton Johnson.  tilustrated 
Never until now sold for less than 

2.00, special lot for this sale 
eee. ~ lag 








Bound Century Magazines for 
1902 Cumplete for $1.74, in 2 
vols., containing hundreds of pages 
of the choicest and best reading 

illustrations, 

s he regu- 

lar price of a year’s numbers, 

bound like these, is $5.50, Un- 

bound, the magazine sel.s for 3dc. a 

Here they 

are in this sale at $1 74 for the set 


(We cannot 1 74 


The Viking Age—The early history, 
manners and customs of the ances- 
tors of English-speaking nations, 
profusely illustrated. By Paul du 

Publisher's 


with thousands of 
many of them in colors. 


copy, or $400 per year. 


of 2 volumes. 
break sets). . 





Chaillu;: 2 volumes. 


— $7.50 per set, our = 


or this sale only 


The Library of Science 
umes. Regular price our 00 
our price for this sale 


con ainiug poetical works of all 


The Library of History of 
all Nations—50 vuiumes. 


——— 


Opening Holiday Sale of Books 


The constantly growing business in this department 


It’s a pleasure to visit it whether 
ivery book that's published is on our shelves 
You can’t mention a book or an author that we haven’t knowledge of, and the 
chances are we can thoroughly post you on any took subject you are in douht about. 

Iiow easily and leisurely book selections may be made now, before the Christmas pellmell begins! 
See if there’s anything in this advertisement that appeals to you. 


Let us 
If not, there’s a thousand items more 


—32 vol- 


10.50 


The Library of Poetry—32 volumes. 


the 


The Library of Oratory—Edited by 
* Chauncey M. Depew, Nathan Has- 
kell Dole and Caroline ‘licknor. 


Illustrated. 15 volumes, bound in 
1.50 half morocco. Regular price was 
$60.00. 


Read This Great Offer _ 


The following sets of books have al- 
ways been sold at a very high price. 
have purchased the entire edition, and 
will sell them at a terrific sacrifice. 


books are: 


Library of Universal History—5 
volumes. [llustrated. Bound in half 


4.75 


Illus- 
was 


morecco. Reguiar 
$25, our price for this sale 





Balzac’s Works—16 volumes. 
trated. Regular price 


$32.00, our price for this sale 


price was 


International 
We ous Literature— 


medieval, and modern, 


The 


G. Mitchel: (tk Marvel) and 
drew Lang. Compiled and 
ranged by Nathan Haskell 


nor, 
page illustrations, [n 
ound in half morocco. 








R H. WHITE CO. 


Library of Fam- 
Selections from 
the world’s great writers, ancient, 
with bio- 
graphi-al and explanatory notes, 
aud with introductions by Donald 
An- 


ar- 


Dole, 
Forrest Morgan and Caroline lick- 
with over five hundred full- 
20 volumes, 
Was sold 


9.75 | $78.00, ou price” 22.50 




















take exceptions to Miss McCracken’s arti- 
cle, are Mrs. Stuart Walling, Mrs. Mary C, 
C. Bradford, Mrs. Samuel Belford, Mrs. 
James D. Whetmore, Mrs. A. M. Welles, 
Mrs. John McNeil, Mrs. Sarah Platt Deck- 
er, Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Mrs, . M. Walker, 
Mrs. Scott Saxton, Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, 
Mrs. Amy K. Cornwall, tsa Martha J. 
Cranmer, and Mrs. J. M. Goddard.” 

It was rumored some time ago that Dr. 
Lyman Abbott was going to send a woman 
to Colorado to ‘‘write down’’ equal suf- 
frage. But what shall be said of the edi- 
tor of a religious paper who sends out 
a correspondent with instructions to in- 
vestigate a certain experiment, and to de. 
clare that its results are bad, whether they 
really are bad or not? 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


518 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass, 





HOUSE WORK,.—A young Armenian wants a 
place to do housework, where he can also receive 


English lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con 
corsa, Me Ass. for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 


and preparing v+geta 


table-setting, sweeping, 
broil meats, watch the 


bles; can make bread, 


oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempered.” Address this office. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING, — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square. 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fai s shopping, ete, can obtain comf -rt- 
able, well-h-ated rooms, near Symphony ard 
Horticultural Halls and New E nel and Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MiItcHELL, 76 St. 
St phen St. Telephone 1515-0 Back Bay 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenofl Noble (collaborator 
in*Bef. re the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co ), who has recently re 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoffl and Gorky. Ad 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 





TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private fawily. Price $4 a week 
Apply to Mrs E. Haypen, 19 Claremont Park, 
B »ston. 





FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Literateur 


PROF, 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 
and Lecturer, Spanish a Specia!ty. 





OR GOACHMAN.— 





BUTLER, WAITER, 


Arrenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 


some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. 
} ence in both kinds of work. 
{| ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., 


Has experi 
Address ALEX 
Montello, Mass, 











Let Us Save You a Third to a Half on Your Christmas Books 


famous poets. Regular price 
$32.00, our price for this sale. | 0.50 


17.50 


this sale Es a ” - ‘18 50 








The 


store service 
your Christmas buying the 











before. 
here is 


most satisfying 


A Word About Christmas — 


Our year’s display of HOLIDAY GOODS 
more complete and practical than ever 
organized to make 


and 


safe—prompt, pleasant, convenient and comfortable. 
We would be pleased to mail you upon request 
_a copy of our HOLIDAY SHOPPER’S GUIDE. 


which contains hundreds of timely suggestions. 








BOSTON’S FASTEST 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


GROWING DEPARTMENT 
‘Washington St. , through to ‘Winter St. 


STORE. 














HOUGHTON & DUTTON 





CLAUS. 





complete and best 
line of Christmas Specialties 
to be found anywhere in New 
England, and Prices always 
the lowest. 


Authorized Agents of SANTA 


The largest, most 
selected 
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